RT.  I..  Mifcellaneouji  fork's  sof /Mr.  Gibbon^  and  Memoirs  bf^ 
.  ,  hi$  Life  c^nd  Writings^  by  himfelfm  't  .  /  \ 

-  „  , '  .  ‘  ■  /  ■  ‘  .  .  “  ’  ■  '  .  V  j 

...  C  Concluded  from  our  lajl' Number*  ]  .  .  » 

^R.  Gibbon,  from  April  1764  to  May  1765,.  travelled  in 
Italy.  Of  this  tour  he  gives  a  rapid  narrative.  Content 
iih  tracing  his  line  of  march,  and  (lightly  touching  on  his* 
irfohal  feelings,  he  waves  all  minute  inveftigation  of  fcenes 
at  have  been  viewed* by  thoufaiids,  and  defcribed  by  hundreds, 
our  modern  travellers.  The  great  objeA,  he  obferves,  of 
I  pilgrims  to  Italy,  is,  Rome.*  He  divides  his  narrative,, 
ereforej  ift,  into  his  journey  thither;  ad^  his  refidence  there, 
!,  his,  return;  •  *  *  ^  \ 

1*4  -  1  •  .  ♦  . 

‘  After  leaving  Florence,  I  compared  the  (blitude  of  Pi(a  with  the 
^uftry  of  Lucca  and  Leghorn  *,  and  continued  my  journey  through 
pnna  to  R6me7  where  I  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  Oflober.  '  My 
pper  is  not  very  fufceptible  of  enthuliafm;  and  the  enthuftafoi 


*  This  mode*  of  ;exprefllon  occurs  frequently  throughout  the 
of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  writings,  and  always  with 'a  happy  eSefk* 
w  is  in  it  an  elegant  brevity.  There  is  no  occafion  to  mentioiL 
^thc  came,  at  fuch  and*fuch  a  time,  by  fucli  or  fuch  a  road,  after 
'Or  fleeping  at  fuch  and  fuch  an  inn,  to  thofe  places.  That 
to  them  fomehow  is  underftood.-  'His'only  objefi,  in  his  ra- 
f  narrative,  is,  tofet  off  their  mod  prominent  features  in  the  light 
contrafl.;  *  ^  ,  .  ,  •  ' 

fto.  REV,  yoL.xxviii.  AUG.  1796.  H  which 
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which  I  do  not  feel,  I  have  ever  fcomed  to  affeA.  But,  at  the  dif. 
tance  of  twenty-five  years,  I  caa  neither  forget  nor  exprefs  the  ftrong 
emotions  which  agitated  my  mind  as  I  fird  approached  and  entered 
the  etirnal  city.  After  a  fleeplefs  night,  1  trod,  with  a  .lofty  ftcp, 
the  ruins  of  the  Forum  \  each  memorable  fpot  where  Romulus 
or Tully  fpoke,  or  Csefar  fell,  was,  at  once  prefent  to  my  eye;  and 
feveral  days  of  intoxication  .were  loft  or  enjoyed  before  1 -could  de 
fcend  to  a  cool  or  minute  invcftigatlon.  My  guide  was  Mr.  Byer!, 
a  Scotch  antiquary  of  experience  and  tafte ;  but,  in  the  daily  laboc; 
of  eighteen  weeks,  the  powers  of  attention  were  fometimes  fatigued, 
till  I  was  myfelf  qualified,  in  a  laft  review,  to  feledl  and  ftudyth; 
capital  works  of  ancient  and  modern  art  *•  Six  weeks  were  bor. 
rowed  for  my  tour  of  .Naples,  the  moft  populous  of  cities,  relatlv 
to  its  fize,  whofe  luxurious  inhabitants  feem  to  dwell  on  the  coniines 
of  paradife  and  hell-fire,  1  was  prefented  to  the  boy-king  bye 
envoy.  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  who,  wifely  diverting  his  cor| 
refpondence  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
Britifii  Mufeum,  has  elucidated  a  country  of  fuch  ineftimable  valcJ 
to  the  naturalift  and  antiquarian.  On  my  return,  I  fondly  embraceJ 
for  the  laft  time,  the  miracles  of  Rome;  but  I  departed  wiihoj 
kidihg  the  feet  of  Rezzanico  (Clement  XIII.),  who  neither  poMd 
the  wit  of  his  predeceffor,  Lambertini,  nor  the  virtues  of  his  fuccefic- 
Ganganelli.  In  my  pilgrimage  from  Rome  to  Loretto,  I  aga* 
crofled  the  Appenine;  from  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic  I  traverfed 
fruitful  and  populous  country,  which  could  alone  difprove  the  p 
radox  of  Montefquieu,  that  modern  Italy  is  a  defert.  Withe 
adopting  the  exclufive  prejudice  of  the  natives,  I  fincerely  adr 
the  paintings  of  the  Bologna  fchool.  I  haftened  to  efcape  from  tl 
fad  foUtiide  of  Ferrara  t»  .'^bich,  in  the  age  of  Caefar,  was  ftill  me 
defolate.  The  fpeftacle  of  Venice  afforded  fome  hours  of  aftonri 
ment ;  the  univerfity  of  Padua  is  a  dying  taper ;  but  Verona  f 
boafts  ^her  amphitheatre,  and  his  native  Vicenza  is  adorned  byi 
claflic  architedlure  of  Palladio.  .The  road  of  Lombardy  and  Pis 
mont  (did  Montefquieu  find  them  without  inhabitants  ?)  led  me  b 
to  Milan,  Turin,  and  the  paffage  of  Mount  Cenis,  where  1  ag< 
crofled  the  Alps  in  my  way  to  Lyons.’ 


*  •  How  much  would  Mr.  Gibbon,  were  he  alive,  deplore  thep* 
fent  ravages  of  the  French  in  Italy !  Roman  ftatues,  fculptures,  ^ 
other  remains,  cannot  excite  the  fame  enchufiafm,  the  fame  w 
aflbciatioos  of  ideas,  at  Paris,  as  they  infpire  at  Rome.  Like  n 
and  other  flowers,  plucked  from  the  tree,  they  will  lofe  much 
their  feent  and  flavour. 

•  • 

*  Here,  and  throughout  this  mixture  of  narration  and  deferipn^ 
we  have  every  where  inftances  of  that  elegant  brevity  already 
ticed.  It  recalls  to  mind  the  narrative  deferiptions  in  Homer 
Virgil. 
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.  Rome  and  Italy,  had  now  fatiated  our  author^s  curious  appe- 
,fc,  and  he  returned  to  the  peaceful  retreat  of  his  family  and 
jooks,  June  1765. — His  father's  death  happened  in  1770.  We 
have  an  account  of  his  ftudies  and  publications  during  the  five 
years  and  an  half  that  fill  up  the  period  between  thefe  dates.~ 
Asfoon  as  he  had  paid  the  laft  folemn  duties  to  his  father,  and 
obtained,  from  time  and  reafon,  a  tolerable  compofure  of  mind, 
he  began  to  form  the  plan  of  an  independent  life,  moft  adapted 
to  his  circumftances  and  inclinations.  Yet,  fo  intricate  was 
the  net,  and  his  efforts  fo  awkward  and  feeble,  that  nearly  two 
years  (November  1770 — Oflober  1772)  were  fuffered  to  elapfe 
oefore  he  could  difentangle  himfelf  from  the  management  of  the 
farm,  and  transfer  his  refidence  from  Beriton*  to  a  houfe  in 
London.  During  this  interval  he  continued  to  divide  his  year 
between  the  town  and  the  country : 

‘  I  had  now  attained  the  firft  of  earthly  blcffings,  independence: 
I  was  the  abfolute  mailer  of  my  hours  and  adions ;  nor  was  I  de¬ 
ceived  in  the  hope,  that  the  edablilhment  of  my  library  in  town 
would  allow  me  to  divide  the  day  between  lludy  and  fociety.  Each 
year,  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  the  number  of  my  dead  and 
living  companions  was  enlarged.  To  a  lover  of  books,  the  Ihops 
lod  fales  of  London  prefented  irrefiftible  temptations ;  and  the  ma- 
[nufadure  of  my  hiftory  required  a  various  and  growing  flock  of  ma¬ 
terials.  The  militia,  my  travels,  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  fame 
)f  an  author,  contributed  to  multiply  my  connexions.  I  was  chofea 
member  of  the  faihionable  clubs;  and,  before  I  left  England  in 
the  year  1783,  there  were  few  perfons  of  any  eminence  in  the  lite¬ 
rary  or  politicd  world  to  whom  1  was  a  ftranger. — No  fooner  was  I 
fettled  in  my  houfe  and  library,  than  I  undertook  the  compofition  of 
the  firft  volume  of  my  Hiilory.  At  the  butfet  all  was  dark  and 
ioubiful ;  even  the  title  of  the  work,  the  true  xra  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  empire,  the  limits  of  the  introdudion,  the  divifions  of  the 
chapters,  and  the  order  of  the  narrative  ;  and  I  was  often  tempted 
to  cad  away  the  labour  of  feven  years*.  The  llyle  of  an  author 
tould  be  the  image  of  his  mind,  but  the  choice  and  command  of 
bnguage  is  the  fruit  of  exercife.  Many  experiments  were  made  be- 
|ore  1  could  hit  the  middle  tone  between  a  dull  chronicle  and  a  rh'e<< 
forical  declamation 

Our  author,  by  the  friendfhip  of  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Eliot,  who 
iad  married  his  firft  coufin, ,  was  returned,  at  the ’general 
leflion,  for  the  borough  of  Lielkeard  : 

*  I  took  my  feat  at  the  beginning  of  the  memorable  contell  be-' 
^cen  Great  Britain'  and  America,  and  fupported,  with  many  a 


*  In  the  opinion  of  moft  readers  he  has  rather  palTed  the  line,  and 
faned  towards  the  latter. 


H  2 


fincere 
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fincere  and  filcnt  vote,  the  rights,  though  not,  perhaps,  the  intcrej 
of  the  mother  country.  After  a  fleeting,  illufive  hope,  prudence 
condemned  me  to  acquiefee  in  the  humble  flation  of  a  mute.  1  was 
not  armed  by  nature  and  education  with  the  intrepid  energy  of  mind 
and  voice. 


Vlnanim  Jlnpitus^  et  naium  rebu$  agendis. 


Timidity  was  fortified  by  pride,  and  even  the  fiiccefs  of  my  pen 
difeouraged  the  trial  of  my  voice.  But  1  aflifted  at  the  debates  of  | 
.a  free  aifembly ;  I  liftened  to  the  attack  and  defence  of  eloquence 
and-reafon;  1  had  a  near  profpeQ  of  the  charafters,  yiewf,  and 
paflions,  of  the  firft  men  of  the  age.  The  caufe  of  government  was 
ably  vindicated  by  Lord  North,  a  ftatefman  of  fpotlefs  integrity,  a 
confummate  mafter  of  debate,  who  could  wield,  with  equal  dexterity, 
the.arms  of  reafon  and  of  ridicule.  He  was  feated  on  theTreafury 
bench  between  his  attorney  and  folicitor  general,  the  two  pillars  ofj 
.the  law  and  flate,  magi$  fares  quam  Jimtles ;  and  the  minifter  might 
indulge  in  a  fhort  flumber  •,  whilft  he  was  upholden  on  either  hand 
by  the  majeftic  fenfe  of  TburU^,  and  the  Ikilful  eloquence  of 
derburns.  From  the  adverfe  fide  of  the  houfe;  an  ardent  and  power- 
ful  oppoiition  was  fupported  by  the  lively  declamation  of  Barre^  the 
legal  acutenefs  of  Dunnings  the  profufe  and  phiiofophic  fancy  of 
BurkCf  and  the  argumentative  vehemence  of  iVir.  Fox»  who,  in  the 
conduA  of  a  party,  approved  himfelf  equal  to  the  conduct  of  an  eci- 
pirc.  By  fuch  men  every  operation  of  peace  and  war,  every  prin. 
ciple  of  juftice  or  policy,  every^  queftion  of  authority  and  freedem, 
was  attacked  and  defended ;  and  the  fubjedt  of  the  momentous  con- 
ted  was,  the  union  or  feparation  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  The 
eight  feflions  that  I  fat  in  parliament  were  a  fchool  of  civil  prudence, 
the  firll  and  mod  eflehtial  virtue  of  an  hiftorian.’ 


Mr.  Gibbon,  having  given  an  account  of  the  firft  concep¬ 
tion,  progrefs,  and  termination,  of  his  great  work.  The  Dectini 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^  takes  nptice  of  two  fa6ls  which 
*  have  feldom  occurred  in  the  compofition  of  fix,  or  at  lead  five 
quartos:  *  i.  My  rough  manufeript,  without  any  intermedia:: 
‘  copy,  has  been  fent  to  the  prefs.  2.  Not  a  (beet  has  beca 

*  feen  by  any  human  eye,  excepting  thofe  of  the  author  and  the 

*  printer :  the  faults  and  the  merits  are  exclufively  my  own.- 

*  -I  cannot  help  recolleffing  a  .much  more  extraordinary  fadj 
^  which  is  affirmed  of  himfelf  by  Relif  de  la  Bretorme,  a  vo- 

*  luminous  and  original  writer  of  French  novels.  He  laboure^i 

*  and  may  flill  labour,  in  the  humble  office  of  correftor  to 
>  printing-houfe :  but  this  office  enabled  him  to  tranfport  an 
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•  Lord  North  frequently  fell  afleep  on  the  Treafury  bench ; 
fometimes  even  in  the«  midd  of  long  inveflives  by  Mr.  Burke, 
T«emplc  Lttttcrel,  and. others,  againd  biin.- 
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<  entire  volume  from  his  mind  to  the  prefs ;  and  his  work  was 

<  given  to  the  public  without  ever  having  been  written  by  a 

*  pen/ 

The  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Gibbon  by  himfelf  conclude  with  the 
following  paragraph :  ‘  The  prefent  is  a  fteeting  .moment^  the 
«  paft  is  no  more ;  and  our  profpeft  of  futurity  is  dark  and 

<  doubtfuL  This  day  may  pojftbly  be  my  laft;  but  the  laws  of 

*  probability,  fo  true  in  general,  fo  fallacious  in  particular,  ftill 

<  allow  about  hfteen  years.  1  (hall  foon  enter  into  the  period 
‘  which,  as  the  moft  agreeable  of  his  long  life,  was  feleded  by 
‘  the  judgment  'and  experience  of  the  fage  Fontenelle.  His 

*  choice  is  approved  by  the  eloquent  hiflorian  of  nature 
^  (BufFon),  who  fixes  our  moral  happinefs  to  the  mature  feafon 

*  in  which  our  paflions  are  fuppofed  to  be  calmed,  our  duties 
^  fulfilled^  our  fame  and  fortune  eftablifbed  on  a  folid  bafis.  In 

<  private  converfation,  that  great  and  amiable  man  added  the 
^  weight  of  his  own  experience ;  and  this  autumnal  felicity 

*  might  be  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  Voltaire,  Hume,  and 
‘  many  other  men  of  letters.  I  am  far  more  inclined  to  eih- 

*  brace  than  difpute  this  comfortable  doeSrine.  I  will  not  fup- 
‘  pofe  any  premature  decay  of  the  mind  or  body ;  but  I  muft 
‘  reludantly  obferve,  that  two  caufes,  the  abbreviation  of  time, 

‘  and  the  failure  of  hope,  will  always  tinge  with  a  browner 

*  lhade  the  evening  of  life/ 

When  our  editor.  Lord  Sheffield,  firft  undertook  to  prepare 
Mr.  Gibbon’s  Memoirs  for  the  prefs,  he  fuppofed. that  it  would 
be  neceflary  to  introduce  fome  continuation  jof  them  from  the 
time  when  they  ceafe,  namely,  fobn~after  his  return  to  Switzer¬ 
land  in  the  year  1788;  but  the  examination  of  his  cor- 
.refpondence  with  himfelf  fijggefted  that  the  beft  continuation 
would  be,  the  publication  of  his  letters  from  that  time  to  his 
I  death.  Thefe  are  publifhed  accordingly,  and,  together  with 
letters  to  and  from  various  other  perfons,  form  about  three 
fourths  of  Volume  I.  The  letters  to  Lord  Sheffield,  which  re¬ 
late  chiefly  to  Mr.  Gibbor/s  own  private  affairs,  and  of  which 
his  Lordfhip  feems  to  have  taken  charge,  fill  about  an  hundred 
and  fifty  pages :  thofe  to  and  from  other  perfons,  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty.  A  great  proportion  of  thefe  letters  are 
Written  to  obfeure  perfons,  with  whom,  however,  Mr.  Gibbon 
^  naturally  concerned,  either  on  the  fcore  of  buiinefs,*  or  that 
of  confanguinity  and  friendftiip :  but  there  are  alfo  not  a  few 
addrefled  to  charaders  of  eminence  in  the  political  as  well  as 
literary  world.  And,  however  humble  the  fubje(^  or  the  addrefs, 
of  the  letters,  we  are  pleafed,  on.  the  whole,  with  the  difplay 
diey  contain  of  the  mind  and  charafter  of  fo  juftly  celebrated 
w  author.— Among  the  letters  written  by  ocher  perfons  to 

H  3  Mr. 
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Mr.  Gibbon  arc  feme  from  the  famous  antiquarian  and  philo. 
logift  Crevier,  Gefiier,  Dr.  Robertfon,  Mr.  Fergufon,  Dr. 
Campbell  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  HumCv  Dr.  Prieftley,  Sir  W.  Jones^ 
and  Dr.  Adam  Smith. — The  letters  from  Mr.  Hume  contain 
the  founded,  mod  ingenious,  and  philofophical  criticifm,  on  the 
poems  of  Oflian,  whofe  authenticity  he' decidedly  rejeft^,  the 
periods  treated  of  by  Mr.  Gibbon,' and' the  dyle  too  of  his  hif- 
tory.  ‘  Your  ufe  of  the  French  tongue  has  alfo  led  you  into  a 

*  dylc  more  poetical  and  figurative,  and  more  highly  colourtd, 

*  than  our  language  feems  to  admit  of  in  hidoricaj  produdtions; 

*  for.fuch  is  the  pradfice  of  French  writers,  particularly  .the 

*  more  recent  ones,  who  illuminate  their  pictures  more  than 

*  cudom  will  permit  us.  On  the  whole,  your  hidbry, -jii  my 

*  opinion,  is  written  with  fpirit  and  judgment ;  and  I  exhort  you 

*  very  earneftly  to  continue  it.*  This  criticifm  does  not  relate 
to  The  Decline  and  Fall^  &c.  but  to  a  hiliory  of  the  revolutions 
of  S  witzerland  ;  a  work  in  which  Mr.  Gibbon  had  made  fomel 

.  progrefs  in  the  French  language.  Mr.  Gibbon  had  fulBcient 
judgment  to  approve  Mr.  Hume*s  opinion,  and  to  adopt  it,  if 
he  did  not  always  entertain  it.  *  My  ancient  habits,  and  the 

*  prefence  of  Deyverdun  [a  man  of  letters  of  Switzerland,  and 

*  a  travelling  governor],  encouraged  me  to  write  in  French  for 

*  the  continent  of  Europe ;  but  I  was  confeious  myfelf,  that 
^  my  dylc,  above  profe  and  below'  poetfy,  ^degenerated  into  a 

*  verbofe  and  turgid  declamation.*  Somewhat  of  turgidity,  in¬ 
deed  not  a  little,  is  Iniufed  into  his'Englifli  dylc;; but^ this  ble- 
mi£h  is  forgiven,  forgotten,  and  lod,  in  the  ple^furc  derived 
from  the  extent  of  his  learning,  thefublimity  of  his  genius,  that 
animates  every  fubjeft  by  the  fpiritual  energy  of- abdraftion, 
draws  lines  of  communication  between  thc,mod  didant  places, 
perfons,  and  times ;  makes  parallels  and  comparifons  oh  a  grand 
and  intereding  fcale;  and  diffufes  over  the  whole  of  his  com- 
pofition  the  warmth  of  poetic  fire.  The  defeft^  or  rather,  per¬ 
haps,  the  redundancy  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  dyle' is  not  fo  much  to 
be  regretted  on  its  own  account,  or  any  effe6f- it*may  have  to 
diminidi  the  delight  of  his  readers,  as  for  the  example  it  holds 
out  to  the  vile  herd  of  imitators,  ever  mere  ready,  as  more 
capable  of  mimicking  the  wry  heck  of  Alexander,  than  of  re- 
fembling  him  in  the  grandeur  cf  his  defigns  and  ailions.  The 
fault  of  Mr.  Gibbon*s  dyle,  didinguifhed  now  by  the  term  of 
GibhDnifnty  Has  been  imitated  by  a  crowd  of  writers,  who  even 
ftudy,  and  with  great  fuccefs,  to  outdo  the  hidorian  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  extravagance  of  hiS  phrafeology.  An  indance  of 
this  we  have  in  what  follows.  An  imitator  of  Gibbon,  vindicating 
the  authenticity  of  Herodotus,  fays,  ‘  ignorance,  conceited  of  its 

*  knowledge,  has  preTumed  to  doubt,*  This  is  a  kind  of, 

•  *  1  l!. 
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double  abftraflion,  and  confers  on  a  ftyle  the  dignity,  at  leaft, 
of  difficulty  and  darlcnefs.  But,  in  extenuation  of  the  evil 
arifing  from  Gibbonifm,  as  an  example,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  authors  who  are  original  in  their  conceptions,  are  feldom 
or  ever  imitators  in  their  ftyle ;  and  that,'  when  a  book  is  dif« 
tinguiftied  only  by  a  miferable  and  ridiculous  affectation,  it  will 
foon  ceafe  to  folicit  and  diftraft  attention.  If  Mr.  Gibbon’s 
ftyle  be  too  rhetorical  for  hiftory,  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
circumftances  out  of  which  this  inflation  naturally  fprung.  He 
is  not  a  fervile  imitator  but  a  writer  of  original  and  lively 
genius. 

The  contents  of  the  fecond  volume  of  Memoirs  and  Mif- 
cellaneous  Works  of  Mr.-  Gibbon,  are,  r 

I.  An  Abftradl  of  the  Books  of  Mr.  Gibbon  read— with 
Reflexions. 

II.  ExtraXs  from  his  Journal. 

III.  A  ColleXion  of  his  Remarks  and  detached  Pieces  on 
different  SubjeXs. 

IV.  Outlines  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  World.  From  the  Ninth 
to  the  Fifteenth  Century,  both  inclufive. 

.  V.  Eflai  fur  TEtude  de  la  Litterature. 

VI.  Critical  Obfervations  on  the  Pefign  of  the  Sixth  Book 

of  .tht  iEneid.  . 

VII.  A  DifTertation  on  the  SubjeX  of  I’Homme  au  Mafquc 

de  Fer.  , 

VIII.  Memoire  Juftificatif  pour  fervir  de  Reponfe  a  I’cx- 

pofe  de$  Motifs  de  la  Conduite  du  Roi  de  France  relativement  a 
I’Anglete^re.  .  '  -  —  ,  -  _  . 

IJL  A  Vindication  of  fome  PaflTages  in  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Chapters  of  the  Hiftory.  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

X.  Antiquities  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick. 

XL  An  Addrefs,*  recommending  a  ColleXion  of  the  LatiQ 
Memorials  relating  to  the  Englift  Hiftory  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

I  Of  the  firft  three  of  thefe  articles  the  editor  very  judicioufly 
^bferves,  that  thcy.evince  a  lingular  apd  unremiuing  induftry ; 
and  that,  in.  ibis  view,  ‘  they  may  aflFord  an  ufeful  IcITan  and 

*  example  to  fuch  young,  readers  as  (hall  not  already  be  coh- 

*  vinced  'of  the  neceflity  of  affiduous  application  in  the  acquifi- 
^  tion  of  every  kind  of  learning.’ 

In  the  fourth  article  our  author  gives  an. example  of  that  ex¬ 


tent  >of  comprehenlion,  judgm^iit  in  feleXihg,  and  clearnefs  of 
Arrangement,  which  diftinguilh  his  great  hiftorical  work.  The 
Efl'ay  on  the  Study  of  Literature,  which  (hews  great  depth  of 
leficdion,  as  well  as  variety  of  reading,  has  made  its  appearance 
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Jong  tgOj  ^nd  with  great  credit  to.  the  author,  in  an  Engl! 
tranilation. 

Mr.  Gibbon,  from  feveral  anecdotes  and  bbfervations 
fpediing  che  Man  in  the  Iron  Ma(k,  coi.cludcs,  ^  that  the  u 

*  fortunate  Marchial,  the  child  of  Ann  of  Auftria  and  of  Car 
^  dinal  Mazarin,  would  have  been,  at  once,  the  brother  a; 

^  the  moft  dan;;erous  enemy  of  his  fovereign.  The  humani 

*  of  Louis  XIV,  might  have  declined  a  brother’s  murder;  b 

*  pride,  policy,  and  even  patriotifm,  mull  have  compelled  that 
^  prince  to  hide  his  face  and  his  exigence  with  an  iron  malk  arj 
^  the  walls  of  the  Baftille.’ 

The  Vindicatibik  of  fome  Paffages  in  his  Hillory  is  candi 
temi>erate,  acute,  learned,  and  fatisfuSlory.  >  * 

The  Antiquities  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick,  by  far  the  mofi 
ingenious,  as  well  as  hbo'ured,  of  thefe  mifcellanies,  a  fubj 
to  which  our  author  (who  feems,  in  truth,  to  have  been  a  gic 
hunter  of  places  under  government)  was,  probably,  led  by 
delire  of  paying  court  to  the  royal  family,  (hews  how  much 
is  in  the  power  of  genius  and  learning  to  illullrate  and  enlivc 
even  a  dark  and  dry  fubje£l« 


i 


I 


HI* 
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•  An  Englifh  fubjeft  may  be. prompted,  by  a  juft  and  liberal  cu 
riolity,  to  inveftigate  the  origin  and  ftory  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick 
which,  after  an  alliance  with  the  daughters  of  our  kings,  has  bee 
called,  by  the  voice  of  a  free  people,  to  the  legal  inheritance  of  th 
crown.  From  George  the  Firii  and  his  father,  the  firft  Eleftor  o 
Hanover,  we  aicend,  in  a  clear  and  regular  feries,  to  the  firft  Duk 
of  Bronfwick  and  Lunenburgh,'  who  received  his  inveftiture  fre 
Frederick  the  Second,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centur}’ 
If  thefe  ample  poffeflions  had  been  the  gift  of  the  Emperor  to  fo 
adventurous,  to  fome  faithful  client,  we  might  be  content  with 
antiquity  and  luftre  of  a  noble  race,  which  had  been  enrolled  ntai!| 
fix  hundred  years  among  the  princes  of  Germany ;  but  our  ideas 
raifed  and  our  profpeft  is  opened,  by  the  difeovery,  that  the 
Buke  of  Brunfwick  was  rather  degraded  than  adorned  by  his  rie 
title,  fince  it  impofed  the  duties  of  feuda}  fervice  on  the  free  and  p 
trimonial  eftate,  which  alone  had  been  faved  in  the  Ihipwreck  of  tk 
^more  fplendid  fortunes  of  his  houfe.  His  anceflors.had  been  iiiveft; 
with  the  powerful  duchies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  which  extend 
far  beyona  their  limits  in  modern  geography :  from  the  Baltic  S 
to  the  confines  of  Rome  they  were  obeyed,  or  refpefted,  or  feared; 
and,  in  the  quarrel  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  the  forrs^ 
appellation  was  derived  from  the  name  of  their  progenitors  in 
iemale  line.  But  the  genuine  nmfeuline.  defeent  of  the  princes 
Brunfwick  muft  be  explored  beyond  the  Alps.  The  venerable  tre 
which  has  fince  6ver(hadowed  Germany  and  Britain,  was  plan: 
in  the  Italian  foil.  '  As  Tar  as  our  fight  can  reach  we  difeern  the 
founders  of  the  race  in  the  MarquiiTes  of  Eftc>  of  Liquria, 
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pAaps  of  Tufcany.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  primitive  ftem 
as  divided  into  two  branches ;  the  elder  migrated  to  the  banks  of 
le  Danube  and  the  Elbe  ;  the  younger  more  humbly  adhered  to  the 
ughbourhood  of  the  Adriatic:  the  Dukes  of  brunfwick  and  the 
logs  of  Great  Britain  are  the  defeendants  of  the  firll ;  the  Dukes  of 
errara  and  Modena  were  tlje  offspring  of  the  fecond.  . 

<  This  (hort  review  may  explain  and  juftify  the  threefold  divifion 
ihcfe  memoirs,  which  appropriates  a  feparate  book  to,  ill,  the 
alian  defeent;  idly,  the  German  reign;  and,  3dly,  the  BritiQi 
cceffion  of  the  Houfe  of  ‘Brunfwick.  The  obfeure  intervals  from 
e  firft  Duke  to  the  firft  Eleftor  will  be  connefled,  on  either  fide, 
th  the  more  fplcndid  feenes  of  their  ancient  and  modern  hiftory, 
be  comparative  date  and  dignity  of  their  pedigree  will  be  fixed  by 

I  parallel  with  the  moft  illufirious  families  of  Europe.  Even  the 
s  of  fidion,  fo  profufely  fcatiered  over  the  cradle  of  the  princes 
e,  difclofe  a  remote 'and  decreafing  light,  which  is  finally  loll 
darknefs  of  the  fabulous  age.  But  it  will  be  prudent,  before 
;en  to  the  rude  or  refined  tales  of  invention,  to  ere6l  a  llrong  ' 
bilantial  edifice  of  truth  on' the  learned  labours  of  Leibnitz  and 
ony. 

he  genius  and  ftudy  of  Leibnitz  have  ranked  his  name  with 
ft  philofophic  names  of  his  age  and  country ;  but  liis  reputa- 
perhaps,  would  be  more  pure  and  permanent,  if  he  had  not 
ioufly  grafped  the  whole  circle  of  human  fcience.*  As  a  thco- 
i,  he  iuccelTively  contended  with  the  fceptics,  who  believe  too 
and  with  the  papifts,  who  believe  too  much  ;  and  with  the  he- 
who  believe  otherwife  than  is  inculcated  by  the  Lutheran 
Bon  of  Auglburgh.  Yet  the  philofopher  betrayed  his  love  of 
and  toleration :  his  faich  in  Revelation  was  accufed,  while  he 
i  the  ’i  rinity  by  the  principles  of  logic  ;  and  in  the  defence  of 
tributes  and  providence  of  the  Deity,  he  was  fufpc^led  pf  a  / 
corrcfpondence  with  his  adverfary  Bayle.  The  metaphyfician  , 
ated  in  the  fields  of  air:  his  pre-eftabllfhed  harmony  of  the 
nd  body  might  have  provoked  the  jealoufy ;  and  his  oprinifm,  , 
HI  of  ail  poiSble  worlds,  feems  an  idea  uoo  vaft  tor  a  mortal 
ye  was  a  phyfician  in  the  large  and  genuine  fenfc  of  the  ^ 
Like  his  brethren,  he  amuied  himfelf  with  creating  a  globe;  ^ . 
is  protbgsea,  or  primitive  earth,  has  not  been  ufelefs  to'the.  lait 
hefis  of  BufFon,  which  prefers  the  agency  of  fire  to  that  of 
•  I  am  not  worthy  to  praife  the  mathematician:  but  his  name 
nglcd  in  all  the  problems  and  difeoveries^pf  the  times;  the 
rs  of  the  art  were  his  "rivals  or  difciples  ;  ^and.  if  he  borrowed 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  the  fublime  method  of  fluxions,  Leibnitz  was 
ift  the  Promdtheus  who  imparted  to  mankind  the  facred  fire 
I  he  had  ftolcn  from  the  gods.  His  curiofity  extended  to  every 
h  of  chemiftry,  mechanics',  and  the  arts ;  ind  the  third, ol  know- 
was  always  accompanied,  with  the  fpirlt  of  improvement.  The 
ir  of  his  youth  had  been  exercifed  in  the  fchools  of  jurifpru- 
and  while  he  taught,  he  afpired  to  reform  tliejaws  of  nature 
nations,  of  Rome  and  Germanv.  '1  he  annals  of  Brunfwick,  of 
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the  empire  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  were  prefent  toV^ 
mind  of  the  hiilorian;  and  he  could  turn  from  the  folution  of| 
problem  to  the  dufty  parchments  and  barbarous  ftyle  of  the  record 
of  the  middle  age.  His  genius  was  more  nobly  diredied  to  invelii. 
gate  the  origin  of  languages  and' nations;  nor  could  he  affumci}* 
ciuradler  of  grammarian,  without  forming  the  project  of  an  univerl^ 
idiom  and  alphabet.  Thefe  various  (tudies  were  often  interrupted 
by  the  occafional  politics  of  the  times ;  and  his  pen  was  always  read) 
in  the  caufe  of  the  princes  and  patrons  to  whofe  fervicc  he  attachei 
Mary  hours  were  confunied  in. a  learned  correfpondence,wiih  aS 
Europe ;  and  the  philufopher  amufed  his  ieifure  in.  the  compofidot 
of  French  and  Latin  poetry.'  Such -an  example  may,  diiplay  theci 
tent  and  po^vers  of  the  human  underltanding,  but  even  his  powti 
were  diffipated  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  purfuits.  He  attemp:^ 
more  than  he  could  finiih  ;  he  deiig4ied  more  than  he  could  execute; 
his  imagination  was  too  eaiily  fatisBed  with  a  bold  and  rapid  glano 
on  the  lubjcA  which  he  was  impatient  to  leave  ;  and  Leibnitz  mayi 
compared  to  tiiofe  heroes  whofe  empire  has  been  loft  ip  the  ambitia 
of  univerfal  conqueft. 

•  When  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  (1676)  the  merit  i 
Leibnitz  was  difeovered,  and  adopted  by  the  Dukes  of  Hanover,; 
whofe  court  he  fpent  the  laft  forty  years  of  his  Ijfe,  in  free  andh 
nourable  fervice.  In  this  ftation  he  foon  became  the  author,  or  1 
leaft  the  architei^i  of  a  monument/  which  they  were  ambitious c 
raifing  to  the  glory  of  their  name.  With  the  view  of  preparing  lii 
molt  ancient  documents  for  the  hiftory  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick,  \ 
travelled  over  the  provinces  of  Germany  and  Italy,*  their  aucm 
feats^.  In  this  learned  pilgrimage  he  conl'ulted  the  living  and  lii 
dead ;  explored  the  libraries,  the  archives,  the  monafteries,  and  ev: 
the  tombs;  and  ddigently  collected  or  copied  the  books,  the  man 
feripts,  and  the  charters  of  every  age.  As  the  cuiiofity  of  the  h: 
torian  bad  not  been  limited  to  the  proper  bounds  of  his  fubjeCl, 
various  treafures  which  he  had  imported  .were  publilhed  in  fever 
volumes,  with  as  much  fpecd  and  care  as  the  multitude  of  his  3v« 
cations  would  allow  :  and  it  may  be  deemed  either  a  praife  or  an 
proach,  that  the  raw  materials  are  often  lefs  valuable  than,  the  0^ 
fervations  and  prefaces  of  the  editor  himfelf..  In  the  year  16951^ 
nuptials  of  the  Prince  of  Modena  with  a  Princefs  of  Hanover,  ei 
gaged  him  to  difpcll  the  errors  and  fables  of  preceding  gencalogl' 
and  to  reftcre  to  the  true  connexion  of  the  kindred  branches,  wh: 
were  thus  united,  after  a  reparation  of  more  than  fix  hundr: 
years.' 

The  introduAion  of  this  charadlcr  and  thefe  anecdotes 
Leibnitz,  gives  relief  and  intereft  to  the  dcfign  of  the  woii 
while  the  judicious  choice  of  Leibnitz  for  a 'librarian  and  hift 
riographer  by  George,  the  firft  Eledfor  of  Hanover^  is  anii 
dired  tribute  of  praife  to  the  auguft  family  that  forms  the 
jc<a  of  his  hiftory.  In  like  oMUiner  the  charadler  and  leari^ 
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urs  of  the  fubtle  and 'indefatigable  Muratori,  fo  well  de«' 
ibcd  by  our  author,  are  an  honour  to  the  Duke  of  Modena^ 
0  entertained  him  in  a  iimilar  ftation  to  that  of  Leibnitz, 
Iforfimilar,  and  indeed  principally  for  the  fame  purpofe.— 
jr  author  farther  relieves  his  (ubjedt,  little  interefting  to 
ersthan  genealogifts,  by  amufing  digrelfions  to  whut  is  molt 
Icing  or  captivating  in  the  hiftory  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
enious  fragment  under  review,  Mr.  Gibbon  carries  down  the 
tdivifion  of  the  w^'rk  he  had  planned,  T^he  Italian  Defcent^  to 
reigning  Duke  of  Modena, -Hercules  III,  the  foie  remain- 
male  of  the'Houfe  of  Efte ;  the  long  current  of  whofe  blood 
ft  fpecAily  be  loft  in  a  foreign  ftream. 

n  the  addrefs  which  concludes  thefe  volumes,  our  author  dif* 
s  a  zeal  hot  lefs  judicious  than  enthufiaftic  for  the  colledfion 
preiervation  of  every,  memorial  that  might  ferve  to  illuftratc 
hillory  of  his  country.  For  an  editor  of  fo  laborious  ,  a 
pilation,  who  muft  be  willing  to  employ  feveral  years  of  his 
in  affiduous  labour,  without  any  fplendid  profpedt  of  emo- 
lent'or  fame,  he  recommends  Mr.  John  Pinkerton,  for 
fe  errors  and  extravagant  fallies  he  apolcgifes  from  his  ap- 
ring  in  the  charadler  of  an  author,  before  his  tafte  and  judg- 
nt  hadf  attained  to  their  maturity,  from  his  ignorance  of 'the 
rid,  his  love  of  paradox,  and  the  warmth  of  his  temper;  and 
whom  he  bellows  the  praife  of  ‘  a  vigorous  ndnd,  endowed 
ith  many  adlive  and  ufefuL  energies  j  a  fpirit  of  criticifm, 
ate,  difeerning,  and  fufpicious;  a  delightvin  affiduous,  hard 
udy ;  and  a  generous  patriptilm.*— ^ch  a  collection  is  indeed 
ted,  and  much  to  be  wilbed  for :  nor  do  we  doubt  in  the  lead 
Mr.^'Pinkerton  is  finguiarly  qualified  for  making  it.~Therc 
ifi^i this  country  feveral  .fmecure  literary  places  held  in  the 
csof  keepers  of  records,  regifters,  profeflbrs  of  hiftory,  hiilo- 
;rapheir^,&C'&c.  It  might  be  deemed  advifable  by  government, 
aid  ihejr  takV  the  matter  in  queftion  under  confideration,  to 
diredlTqns  that  fuch  nominal  office-bearers  fliouM  contri- 
th^r^endeavours  towards  the  accomplilhment  of  the  defign 
vafmry.,f^qQnTmended  by  tfie  Roman  hiftorian.  Much  time 
induftry  may  Fe,  loft  in  tranflations, ,  and  ideal  hiftories 
itd  from  extrads,  combinations  of  pafiages,  and  conjectures 
tive  to  the'  meaning  and  allufions  of  the  writers  i.f  r*-nrK)te 
quity.  'I'he  fPute’has  a  right  to  ciireil  the  labours  of  thofe 
>  receive  penfions,  to  difeharge,  as  much  as  they  cifn,  the 
-€Sof  the  offices  for  which  they  receive. them.  The  court  of 
mark  fent  DV.  Grim  Tfu)rkelyn;  keeper  of  the  royal 
ives,  arid  profeflbr  of  civil  hiftory  in  the  univeniiy  of 
^nhagcn,.to  .travel  for  a.couife  of  years  in  Great  Britain 
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and  Irelandi  in  order  to  trace  and  to  record  the  moft  ftril’n 
and  certain  veftiges  of  the  Danes  in  tliefe  kingdoms. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  has  had  the  honour  of  being  praifed  bye 
at 'the  head,  and  railed  at  by  another  on  the  very  lowed  ftep 
the  fcale  of  literature,  if  kidetd  he  can  be  faid  to  have  at  i 
entered  on  it:  and  the  grand  do£lrincs  for  w'hich  he  comt^ 
do  not  perhaps  receive  greater  credit  and  confirmation  from  t 
liberal  commendations  of  the  former,  than  front  the  inconclul 
reafoning,  the  inconfidencies,  abfurditics,  and  ridiculous  Wi 
ings,  of  the  latter.  I'he  Celtic  champion  *  to  whom  we  a 
is  Mr.  John  Lane,  afias  Lanne,  Maegreigor  Buchanan,  for 
account  of  whom,  fee  the  Englifh  Review  for  Septen:; 

ms- 


We  have  already,  in  the  courfe  of  this  brief  analyfis  oft 
volumes  under  review,  taken  occalion  to  touch  on  the  ii 
preflions  damped  on  the  diderent  articles  of  the  genius  of  1! 
Gibbon ;  and  alfo  on  the  natural  talents,  wonderful  affidu' 
and  acquired  accomplidiment's,  of  that  didinguifhed  wiii 
His  dyle  and  manner,  deeply  tinctured  with  the  fpirit  oft 
French  language,  in  which  he  received  the  bed  part  of  hisei 
cation,  and  in  which  he  w^as  accudomed  to  fpcak,  to  an  Eng 
car  has  the  appearance,  in  many  indances,  of  inflation.  I 
verthekfs,  the  dignit)'  of  his  dyle  is,  on  the  whole,  fuppen 
by  the  dignity  of  his  fentiments.  And,  if  he  has  infufed  ii 
his  writings  too  great  a  portion  of  the.  frippery  of  France,! 
has  greatly  enriched  it  with  an  introdu£lion  of  idioms  borrow 
from  writers  ancient  and  modern,  in  profe  and  in  poetry.  ( 
all  the  ancients  and  moderns,  his  dyle  appears  to  us  to  refeinii 
mod,  that  of  Livy.  A  refemblance  to  Livy,  with  regard 
his  main  work,  is  alfo  apparent  in  his  defigrf.  As  Livy  d 
feribes  the  vad  and  unwieldy  increafe  of  the  Roman  empire, 
cur  author  traces  the  caufes  of  its  leifurely  and  protracted  fall 

'  •  •  ,  l: 


•  It  would  appear,  from  the  dedication  and  introdu£lion  cf  l 
book  againd  Pinkerton,  that  he  had  been  commiflioned  by  the 
landers  to  defend  the  glory  of  the  Celts ;  but,  in  a  preface  to  aS 
mcr  publication,  Travels  in  the  Hebrides,  he  pi^ended  to  belcri| 
the  Society  for  propagating  Chnftian  Knowledge;  although  be* 
publicly  difowned,  in  the  public  papers,  both  by  that  fociety  andS 
whole  church  of  Scotland. 

.  t  This  is  not  the  place,  and  the  EngHfli  Review  lias  already 
a  critique  on  Mr,  Gibbon’s  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  ^ 
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ike  Livy>  be  avoids  minute  divifions,  and  fepnrates  his  ample 
.Qundwork  into  fpacious  compartments.  Thefe  obfervations, 
is  evident,  refer  to  the  hiflorical  and  critical  works,  whether 
opletc  or  incomplete,  of  our  author.  As  to  his  letters, 
lUgh  not  written  in  an  eafy  and  familiar  ftyle,  they  are  far 
)in  being  afFeiSed,  or  in  any  refpeil:  difgufting.  The  ftyle, 
j^ugh  out  of  the  common  road,  is  the  ftyle  of  Mr.  Gibbon-— 
Ifcbolar  and  a  philofophical  critic,  accuftomed  to  the  phrafeology 
well  as  conceptions iof  different  ages  and  nations.  A  fimilar 
ticiftn  we  had  occafion  to  make  on  the  ftyle  of  the  learned 
i  lively  preface,  written  in  Latin  embroidered  in  Greek,  to 
llendenus,  by  Dr.  Parr.  For  what  is  moft  important,  the 
itiments,  they  poffefs  the  delicacy  of  a  gentleman,  the  novelty 
a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  and  the  benevolence  of  a  mind 
turally  difpofed  to  probity,  and  capable  of  friendfhip.  Though 
an  ered  (pirit,  and  abundantly  confeious  of  the  advantages 
tune,  birth, .  talents,  accompliftiments,  and  virtues,  Mr.  Gib- 
n  was  not  vulgar  in  his  prfde.  With  people  in  humble 
DUgh  decent  ftations,  he  lived  and  correfponded  in  .  an  eafy 
d  familiar  manner.  His  friendlhip  as  his  refpe£f  for  poor 
eyverdun  was  fincere  and  warm.  He  was  great  in  the  re- 
blic  of  letters ;  and,  as  is  juftly  obferved  by  Lord  Sheffield, 
afant,  friendly,  and  amiable,  in  private  life. — Forming  ouc 
Igmept  from  his  voluminous  writings  and  multifarious  letters, 
ilten  without  premeditation,  on  fuch  a  variety  of  occalions, 
:  are  of  opinion  that,  in  his  memoirs,  he  has  deferibed  his  ta- 
its,  his  feelings,  and,  in  a  word,  himfelf,  with  pcrfecl 
ndour. 

We  have  only  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  editor.*— 
1  Lord  Sheffield  was  the  litteft  perfon,  among  all  Mr.  Gib- 


)man  Empire.  The  prefent  editors  do  not  hold  themfelvei 
Iponfiblc  for  any  criticifms  previous  to  January  1794.  The  critic 
Gibbon’s  Hiftory  in  the  Englilh  Review  Jullly  obferved,  that  he 
profufe  in  digreffion,  infcmuch  that  his  main  defign  was  fomc* 
|nes  loft.  To  the  judgment  of  that  critic,  fcarcely  inferior  in  in- 
fl^ry,  learning,  and  acumen  of  genius,  to  Mr.  Gibbon  himfelf,  we 
iy  great  deference.  Jt  may  be  thought  fome  apology  for  Mr.  Gib- 
p  that  the  immenfe  weight  of  dry  matter  which  he  was  obliged  to 
froduce,  pariicularly  metaphyfical  queftions,  required  frequent  and 
[wcrful  relief.  His  long  journey,  often  over  arid  fands,  required 
ig  refts,i at  fome  Palmyra,  under  refrelhing  (hades.  If  the 
feof  thc  hiftorian,  like  that  of  the  fubterraneous  Nile,  be  fome- 
les  hid,  like  that  noble  river,  he  burfts  on  the  refre&cd  and  en- 
[coed  mind,  with  increafed  force* 
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bon's  friends,  for  the  office  he  has'  undertaken  *,  fo  he  h 
difcharged  it  with  judgment.  A  very  great  portion  of  4 
letters  contained  in  thefe  volumes,  as  already  ‘obferved,  J 
written  to  Lord  Sheffield  himfelf.  The  manner  in  which  t| 
editor  vindicates  his  conduct  ip  the  publication  of  thefe,  isop^j 
manly,  and  fatisfaftory.  ‘  If,’  fays  he,  *  in  publifliing  letters 
flattering  to  myfelf,  I  incur  the  imputation  of  vanity,  I 

*  meet  t  the  charge  with  a  frank  confeffion,  thatj  am  indq 

*  highly  vain  of  having  enjoyed,  for  fo  many  years,  the  efteer 

*  the  confidence,  and  the  affeSion,  of  a  man,  whofc  (c^ 
^  qualities  endeared  him  to  the  mod;  accompliihed  fociety;  ai 

*  whofe  talents,  great  as  they  were,  muft  be  acknowledged 

*  have  been  fully  equalled  by  the  finecrity  of  his  friendfhip/ 
Lord  Sheffield  is^  ‘  aware  how  difgraccfully  authors  of  eni 

*  nence  have  been  often  treated  by  an  indifereet  pofthumo 

*  publication  of  fragments  and  carelefs  effufions/  But  hefej 
in  his  preface  to  the  fecond  volume,  *  in  truth,  there  ftill  r 

*  main  in  my  pofleffion  many  papers  which  I  think  equally  wor 
^  attention.’— We  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  1 
Lordfhip  the  recolledlion  of  th2it  indffcretion  of  editors,  whk 
in  his  preface  to  the  firft  volume,  he  juftly  cenfures.  In  a  fe 
inftances,  there  is  too  much  publiihed  already. 


Art.  II.  Hearne*s  Journey  from  Prince,  of  fFales*s  Fort, 
[  Concluded  from  our  lajl  Number.  ]  * 


I^R.  Hearne,  with  Matonabbee  for  his  guide,  fet  out,  a  thi 
time,  to  go  in  fearch  of  the  copper-mine,  on  the  yth 
September  I77^*  fitted  out  with  ammunition  z\ 

every  other  article  which  Matonabbee  thought  coiild  be  wamc 
He  was  alfo  furnlfhed,  as  before,  with  a  fmall  affortment  of  lij 
trading  goods,  as  prefents  to  the  far  diftant  Indians. 
.much  toil,  and  many  viciffitudes,  as  ufual  with  hunters,  of  e: 
treme  plenty  and  extreme  want,  they  arrived  at  a  fmall  lai: 
called  Thelewey-aza-yeth,  or.  Little  Fifh  Hill.  Agreeably 
the  Indians  propofals  they  remained  here  ten  days.  Mr.  Hea  i 
found  the  latitude  of  this  place  to  be  6i^  30' north,  and 

•  To  complete  the  memoirs  begun  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  as  well 
felefl  and  arrange  his  manuferipts. 

t  An  infiance  of  that  barbarifm  which  has  of  late  tainted  t 
EngUih  language. 

‘  '  long:!^' 
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jj^Itude,  according  to  his  account,.  19®  weft  of  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Fort.  On  the  i8th  of  April  1771,  they  moved  about 
ineor  ten  miles  to  the  north  north- weft,  and  then  came  to  a 
t  of  northern  Indians,  who  were  tenting  on  the  north  fide  of 
Ticlewcy-aza  river. 

<  From  thefe  Indians  Matonabbee  purchafed  another  wife;  fo 
he  Had  now  no  lefs  than  feveny^mofl  of  whom,  for  fize,  would 
live  made  good  grenadiers.  He  prided  himfelf  much  in  the  height 
ad  ftrength  of  his  wives,  and  would  frequently  fay,  few  women 
FoaU  carry  or  haul  heavier  loads ;  and  though  they  had,  in  general, 
iYcry  mafcoline  appearance,  yet  he  preferred  them  to  thofe  of  a  * 
Dore  delicate  form  and  moderate  flature.  In  a  country  like  this, 
Dere  a  partner  in  exceflive  hard  labour  is  the  chief  motive  for  the 
i-iion,  and  the  fofter  endearments  of  a  conjugal  life  are  only  con- 
idered  as  a  fecondary  objeft,. there  feems  to.  be  a  great  propriety  in 
flch  a  choice ;  but  if  all  the  men  were  of  this  way  of  thinking,  w'hat 
roJd  become  of  the  greater  part  of  the  women^  who  in  general  are 
)at  of  low  flaturc,  and  many  of  them  of  a  moft  delicate  make, 
iiough  not  of  the  exadleft  proportion J  or  mod  beautiful  mould. 
Fikcthem  in  a  body,  the  wonlen  are  as  delUtute  of  real  beauty  as 
my  nation  I  ever  favv,  though  there  are  fome  few  of  them,  when 
foung,  .who  are  tolerable ;  but  the  care  of  a  family,  added  to  their 
ooftant  hard  labour,  foon  make  the  moft  beautiful  among  them 
00k old  and  wrinkled,  even  before  they  are  thirty;  and  feveral  of*' 
iemore  ordinary  ones  at  that  age  are  pe*fcft  antidotes  to  love  and 
[illantry.  This,  however,  does  not  render  them  lefs  valuable  and 
br  to  their  owners,  which  is  a  lucky  circumftance  for  thofe  W'omen, 
md  a  certain  proof  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  any  rule  or 
iandard  for  b'eauty,  .  Aik  a  northern  Indian,  what  is  beauty  ?  he  will 
mfer,  a  broad  flat  face;  finall  eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  three  or  four 
)road  black  lines  acrofs  each  cheek,  a  low  forehead,  a  large  broad 
a  clumfy  hook  nofe,  a  tawny  hide,  and  breafts  hanging  dowa 
0  the  belt.  Thefe  beauties  are  greatly,  heightened,  or  at  leaft  ren- 
lered  more  valuable,  when  the  pofleflbr  is  capable  of  dreffing  all 
inds  of  Ikin,  converting  them  into  different  parts  of  their  clothing, 
®dablc  to  carry  eight  or  ten  ftone  in  fummer,  or  haul  a  much 
?cater  weight  in  winter.  Thefe,  and  other  fimilar  accompliffiments, 
iTc  all  that  are  fought  after,,  or  expefted,  of  a  northern  Indian  wo- 
As  to  their  temper,  it  is  of  little  confequence;  jfor  the  men 
a  wonderful  facility  in  making 'the  moft  ftubborn  comply  with 
smuch  alacrity  as  could  poflibly  be  expedled  from  thofe  of  the 
sildcft  and  moft  obliging  turn  of  mind;  fo  that  the  only  real 'dif- 
^ence  is,  the  one  obeys  through  fear,  and  the  other  complies  cheer- 
%>witha  willing  mind;  both  knowing  that  what  is. commanded 
®oftbe  done.  They  are,  in  fad,  all  kept  at  a  great  diftance;  and 
^crank  they  hold  in  the  opinion  of  the  men  cannot  be  better  ex-, 
^"dTed  or  explained,  than  by  obferving  the  method  of  treating  or 
them  at  meals,^  which  would  appear  very  humiliating  to  an 
tQropean  woman,  though  cuftom  makes  it  fit  light  on  thofe  whofe 
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lot  it  is  to  bear  it.  It  is  necclTary  to  obfervc,  that  when  the  mti 
kill  any  large  beaft,  the  women  are  always  fent  to  bring  it  to  tht 
tent :  when  it  is  brought  there,  every*  operation  it  undergoes, 
as  fplitting,  drying,  pounding,  &c,  is  performed  by  the  women. 
When  any  thing  is  to  be  prepared  for  eating,  it  is  the  women  who 
cook  it ;  and  when  it  is  done,'the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  greatet 
captains  in  the  country  are  never  ferved  till  all  the  males,  even  thofei 
who. are  in  the  capacity  of  fervants,  have  eaten  what  they  think 
proper;  and,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  it  is  frequently  their  lot  to  belcfti 
without  a  fingle  mprfel.  it  is,  however,  natural  to  think  they  taki! 
the  liberty  of  helping  ihemfelves  in  fecret :  but  this  muft  be  done 
with  great  prudence,  as  capital  embezzlements  of  provifions  in  fuch 
times  are  looked  on  as  affairs  of  real  confequence,  and  frequently 
fubjeft  them  to  a  very  fevere  beating.  If  they  are  praftifed  by  a 
woman  whofe  ycath  and  inattention  to  domedic  concerns  cannot  plead 
in  her  favour,  they  will  for  ever  be  a  blot  in  her  charadker,  and  few 
men  will  choofe  to  have  her  for  a  wife/ 

The  following,  extraft  ftill  farther  illuftrates  the  miferablc 
ftate  of  women  in  particular,  and  fpeiety  in  general,  in  the 
rudeft  ftages  of  fociety,  and  confequently  how  much  we  owe  to 
civil  government :  , 

*  Having  finifhed  fuch  wood  work  as  the  Indians  thought  would 
be  neceflary,  and  having  augmented  our  dock  of  dried  meat  and  fat, 
the  2 lit  day  was  appointed  for  moving  [from  Little  Fifh  Hill  to  the 
lake  Clowey].  But  one  of  the  women  being  taken  in  labour,  and 
it  being  rather  an  extraordinary  cafe,  we  were  detained  more  thaa 
two  days.  The  inftant,  however,  the  poor  woman  was  delivered, 
which  was  not  until  (he  had  differed  all  the  pains  ufually  felt  on  thofe 
occafions  for  near  fifty-two  hours,  the  fignal  was  made  for  moving, 
when  the  poor  creature  took  her  infant  on  her  back,  and  fet  out  with 
the  reft  of  the  company ;  and  though  another  perfon  had  the  hu- 
inanity  to  haul  her  (ledge  for  her  (for  one  day  only},  (he  was  obliged 
to  carry  a  confidcrable  load  befides  her  little  charge,  and  was  fre¬ 
quently  obliged  to  wade  knee  deep,  in  water  and  wet  fnow.  Her 
very  looks,  exclufive  of  her  moans,  were  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  great 
pain  (he  endured,  infomuch,  that  although  (he  was  a  perfon  1  greatly 
difliked,  her  diftrefs  at  this  time  fo  overcame  my  prejudice,  that  I 
never  felt  more  for  any  of  her  fex  in  my  life ;  indeed,  her  fighs 
pierced  roe  to  the  foul,  and  rendered  me  very  miferable,  as  it  was 
not  in  my  power  to  relieve  her. 

•  When  a  northern  Indian  woman  is  taken  in  labour,  a  fmall  tent 
is  ereded  for  her,  at  fuch  a  difiance  from  the  other  tents  that  her 
cries  cannot  eafily  be  heard,  and  the  other  women  and  young  girl* 
arc  her  conftant  vifitants :  no  male,  except  children  in  arms,  ever 
offers  to  approach  her.  It  is  a  circumftance,  perhaps,  to  be  lamented, 
that  thefe  people  never  attempt  to  aflift  each  other  on  thefe  occafions, 
even  in  the  moft  critical  cafes.  This  is,  in  fome  meafure,  owing 
delicacy,  but  more  probably  to  an  opinion  they  entertain  that  nature 
is  abundantly  fufficient  to  perform  every  thing  required,  >yithout  any 
external  help  whatever.^ 
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Chapter  V.  purfues  their  journey  from  Clowey  to  Copper- 
mine  river.  Being  joined  by  upwards  of  two  hundred  Indians 
from  different  quarters,  they  left  Clowey,  and  proceeded  norths 
vfard,  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  a-day.  In  the  night 
of  the  28th  of  May,  1771, 

<  One  of  Matonabbe’s  wives  and  another  woman  eloped :  it  was  ^ 
fuppofed  they  went  off  to  the  eaftward,  in  order  to  meet  their  former 
bttibands,  from  whom  they  had  been,  fome  lime  before,  taken  by 
force. The  way  in  which  the  Indians  tear  the  women  and  other  pro¬ 
perty  from  one  another,  though  it  has  the  appearance  of  the  greateft 
brutality,  can  fcarcely  be  called  fighting.  I  never  knew  any  of 
them  receive  the  leall  hurt  in  thefe  rencontres :  the  whole  bufinefs 
confifts  in  hauling  each  other  about  by  the  hair  of  the  head ;  they  are 
feldom  known  either  to  firike  or  kick  one  another.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  one  of  them  to  cut  off  their  hair  and  to  greafe  his  ears, 
bmediatel)^  before  the  conteft  begins.  This,  however,  is  done 
privately;  and  it  is  fometimes  truly  laughable  to  fee- one  of  the 
parties  ftrutting  about  with  an  air  of  great  importance,  and  calling 
out,  ‘  Where  is  he  ?  why  does  be  not  come  out  V  when  the  other 
will  bolt  out  with  a  clean-fhorned  head  and  greafed  ears,  rufh  on  his 
iDtagonift,  feize  him  by  the  hair,  and  though  perhaps  the  much  weaker 
nan,  foon  drag  him  to  the  ground,  while  the  ftrongefi  is  not  able  to 
lay  hold  on  him.  It  is  .  very  frequent,  on  thofe  occafions,  for  each 
party  to  have  fpies,  to  watch  the  other’s  motions,  which  puts  them 
norc  on  a  footing  of  equality.  For  want  of  hair  to  pull,  they  feize 
each  other  about  the  waifl,  with  legs  wide  extended,  and  try  their 
ircDgth  by  endeavouring  to  vie  who  can  throw  the  other  down. 

‘  On  thefe  wrellling  occafions  the  llanders-by  never  attempt  to 
mlerfcre  in  the  conteft  ;  even  one  brother  offers  not  to  aflift  another, 
•nlcfs  it  be  with  advice,  which,  as  it  is~always  delivered  openly  on 
the  field  during  the  conteft,  may,  in  fad;  be  faid  to  be  equally  fa- 
VQurablc  to  both  parties.  *  It  fometimes  happens  that  one  of  the 
wreftlcrs  is  fuperior  in  ftrength  to  the  other  ;  and,  if  a  woman  be  the 
CMfc  of  the  conteft,  the  weaker  is  frequently  unwilling  to  yield,  not- 
•iihftanding  he  is  greatly  overpowered.  When  this  happens  to  be 
the  cafe,  the  relations  and  friends,  or  other  by-ftanders,  will  fome¬ 
nts  join  to  perfuade  the  weaker  combatant  to  give  up  the  conteft, 
by  continuing  it,  he  (hould  get  bruifed  and  hurt,  without  the 
probability  of  being  able  to  proted  what  he  is  contending  for. 
ilobfcrvcd  that  very  few  of  thofe  people  were  diiTatisfied  with  their 
which  had  fallen  to  their  lot ;  for  whenever  any  confiderablc 
p®bcr  of  them  were  in  company,  fcarcely  a  day  pafTed  without 
Nc  overtures  being  made  for  contefts  of  this  kind ;  and  it  was  often 
unpleafant  to  me  to  fee  the  objed  of  "the  conteft  fitting  in 
^ofive  filence,  watching  her  fate,  while  her  hufband  and  his  rival 
^  contending  for  the  prize.  I  have,  indeed,  not  only  felt  pity 
thofe  poor  wretched  vidims,  but  the  utmoft  indignation,  when  I 
fcen  them  won,  perhaps,  by  a  man  whom  they  mortally  hated, 
thofe  occafions,  their  grief  and  reludance  to  follow  their  new 
^*C,R8V,  VOL.  XXVIII.  AUG.  1796.  I  loid 
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lord  has  been  fo  great,  that  the  bufinefs  has  often  ended  in  the  greateft 
brutality;  for,  in  the  llrugglc,  1  have  feen  the  poor  girls  Itrippcd 
quite  naked,  and  carried  by  main  force  to  their  new  lodgings.  At 
other  limes  it  was  plcaiani  enough  to  fee  a  fine  girl  led  off  the  field 
from  a  hufband  (hedifliked,  with  a  tear  in  one  eye,  and  a  finger  on 
the  other  ;  for  cullom,  or  delicacy  if  you  pleafe,  has  taught  them  to 
think  it  neceflary  to  whimper  a  little,  let  the  change  be  ever  fo  much 
to  their  inclination.  1  have,  throughout  this  account,  given  the  wo¬ 
men  the  appellation  of  girls,  which  is  pretty  applicable,  as  the  ob- 
jefts  of  contefts  are  generally  young,  and  without  any  family:  few 
of  the  men  choofc  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  maintaining  other  people’s 
children,  except  on  particular  occafions,  which  will  be  taken  notice 
of  hereafter.  Some  of  the  old  men,  who  are  famous  on  account  of 
their  fuppofed  (kill  in  conjuration,  have  great  influence  in  perfuading 
[difTuading]  the  rabble  from  committing  ihefe  outrages  •  :  but  the 
humanity  of  ihefe  fages  is  fddom  known  to  extend  beyond  their  own 
families.* 

During  their  flay  at  Clowey,  a  great  number  of  Indians  en- 
tcred  into  a  combination  with  thofe  of  Mr-  Hearne^s  party  to 
accompany  them  to  the  Copper-mine  river,  and  with  no  other 
intent  than  to  murder  the  Efquimaux,  wh®  are  underftoed  by 
the  Copper- Indians  to  frequent  that  river  in  confiderable  num¬ 
bers.  From  this  horrid  defign  Mr.  Hearne  endeavoured  to  dif- 
fuade  them  in  vain.  A  regard  to  his  own  fafety  compelled  him 
to  connive  at,  and,  in  appearance,  to  abet  their  projeft.  While 
they  purfue  their  journey  to  the  Copper-mine  river,  and  in 
queft  of  the  Efquimaux,  our  author  has  an  opportunity  of  fur- 
veying  and  deferibing  various  natural  and  animal  produftions; 
and,  what  is  more  interefting,  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the 
Northern-lndians,  immergecl,  notwithftanding  what  has  been 
affirmed  of  their  purity  and  innocence,  in  the  groffeft  and  moft 
brutal  fenfuality.  • 

Chap.  VI.  Having  arrived  at  the  Copper-mine  river,  the 
Indians  fend  three  fpics  down  on  its  courfe,  who  return,  and 
give  an  account  of  five  tents  of  Efquimaux.  The  Indians,  with 
equal  art,  alertnefs,  and  joy,  fall  upon  thofe  poor  harmkfs 
people,  and  maflacre  them  all. with  circumftances  of  wanton 
barbarity.  They  force  other  families  of  that  tribe  to  fly,  plun¬ 
der  their  tents,  and  deftroy  their  utenfils.  They  had  received 
no  caufe  of  quarrel  with  the  Efquimaux.  Their  ferocity  was 
unprovoked,  original,  and  inherent  in  their  nature.  They  were 
fo  habituated,  and  took  fo  much  delight  in  mifehief  and  blood, 
that  they  could  not  pals  a  bird’s  neft,  or’  a  young  and  ufelefs 

•  This  is  probably  the  fimplcft  form  and  earlieft  ftage  of  prieflho®^ 
among  heathens.  ' 
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brood,  or  any  living  thing,  without  deftroying  it.— This  is  a 
melancholy  pi6lure  of  human  nature.  Whether  we  turn  our 
eves  to  the  animal  ferocity  of  favages,  or  the  fmooth  barbarity 
of  courts,  we  (hall  have  reafon  to  give  full  credit  to  the  ferip- 
tural  dodlrine  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  fpirit 
of  evil. 

«  The  (hrieks  and  groans  of  the  poor  expiring  wretches  were  truly 
dreadful ;  and  my  horror  was  much  increafed  at  feeing  a  young  girl, 
(ecmingly  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  killed  fo  near  me,  that  when 
the*firll  fpear  was  ftuck  into  her  fide  (he  fell  down  at  my  feet,  and 
twilled  round  my  legs,  fo  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  1  could  dif- 
engage  myfelf  from  her  dying  grafp.  As  two  Indian  men  purfued 
this  unfortunate  vidlim,  I  folicited  very  hard  for  her  life ;  but  the 
murderers  made  no  reply  till  they  had  ftuck  both  their  fpears  through 
her  body,  and  transfixed  her  to  the  ground.  They  then  looked  me 
llernly  in  the  face,  and  began  to  ridicule  me,  by  afking  me  if  I 
wanted  an  Efquimaux  wife;  and  paid  not  the  fmalleft  regard  to  the. 
Ihrieks  and  agony  of  the  poor  wretch,  who  was  twining  round  their 
fpears  like  'an  eel.  Indeed,  after  receiving  much  abufive  language 
from  them  on  the  occafion,  I  was  at  length  obliged  to  defire  that 
they  would  be  more  expeditious  in  difpatching  their  vidim  out  of  her 
mifery,  otherwife  I  (hould  be  obliged,  out  of  pity,  to  affift  in  the 
friendly  office  of  putting  an  end  to  the  exiftence  of  a  fellow-creature 
who  was  fo  cruelly  wounded.  On  this  requeft  being  made,  one  of 
:ihe  Indians  haftily  drew  his  fpear  from  the  place  where  it  was  firft 
■lodged,  and  pierced  it  through  her  bread  near  the  heart.  The  love 
Jof  life,  however,  even  in  tliis  moft  miferable  ftate,  was  fo  predo¬ 
minant,  that  though  this  might  juftly  be  called  the  moft  merciful  aft 
that  could  be  done  for  the  poor  creature,  it  feemed  to  be  unwelcome ; 
for  though  fo  much  exhaufted  by  pain  and  lofs  of  blood,  (he  made  fe- 

f  eral  efforts  to  ward  off  the  friendly  blow.  My  fituation,  and  the 
error  of  my  mind  at  beholding  this  butchery,  cannot  eafily  be  con¬ 
ceived,  much  lefs  deferibed:  though  I  fummoned  up  all  the  fortitude 
was  mafter  off  on  the  occafion,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could 
Refrain  from  tears ;  and  I  am  confident  that  my  features  muft  have 
tclingly  cxprefTed  how  fincerely  I  was  affefted  at  the  barbarous  feene 
then  witnelTed ;  even  at  this  hour  I  cannot  refleft  on  the  trahfaftions 
that  horrid  day  without  (he  Iding  tears.* 

The  fubjeft  of  hunfian  ferocity  and  cruelty  we  cannot  help 
ill  farther  to  illuftrate  by  the  following  fafts : 

[ '  When  the  Athapufeow  Indians  took  a  dog-ribbed  Indian  wo- 
N  prifoner,  they,  according  to  the  univerfal  cuftom  of  thofe  fa- 
furprifed  her  and  her  party  in  the  night,  and  killed  every 
^1  ill  the  tent,  except  herfelf  and  three  other  young  women, 
^•ong  thofe  whom  they  killed  were  her  father,  mother,  and  hu(band. 
f  young  chiid,  four  or  five  months  old,  (he  concealed  in  a  bundle 
clothingi  and  took  it  with  her  undifeovered  in  the  night ;  but 
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when  (he  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  Athapufeow  Indians  had  left 
their  wives  (which  was  not  far  difiant),  they  began  to  examine  her 
bundle,  and  finding  her  child,  one  of  the  women  took  it  from  her, 
and  killed  it  on  the  fpot.  This  laft  piece  of  barbarity  gave  her  fuci 
a  difguft  to  thofe  Indians^  that  notwiihftanding  the  man  who  took 
care  of  her  treated  her  in  every  refpeft  as  his  wife,  and  was,  (he  faid, 
remarkably  kind  to,  and  even  fond  of  her ;  fo  far  was  (he  from  being 
able  to  reconcile  herfelf  to  any  of  the  tribe,, that  (he  rather  chofeto 
expofe  herfelf  to  mifery  and  want,  than  live  in  cafe  and  affluence 
among  perfons  who  had  fo  cruelly  murdered  her  infant.  The  poor 
woman’s  relation  of  this  (hocking  (lory,  which  (he  delivered  in  a 
very  aflfeding  manner,  only  excited  laughter  among  the  favages  of 
my  party.’ 

As  the  Indians  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  brutes  in  refpefi 
to  animal  ferocity,  fo  they  feem  to  be  even  below  them  in  fomc 
other  refpefts  ;  being  extremely  dirty  in  their  perfons,  and  filthj 
in  the  choice  of  food,  or  rather  an  indifcriminace  u(e  of  what¬ 
ever  is  found  to  poflefs  any  degree  of  nutrition.  To  illuftratc 
this  by  a  few  inftances,  fuch  as  their  eating  vermin,  even  the 
vermin  of  their  own  bodies,  and —  might  difguft  fome  of  our 
readers.  We  may  be  permitted  to  extract  the  following : 

*  The  moft  remarkable  among  them,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
tribes  of  Indians  in'thofe  parts,  both  northern  and  fouthern,  is  blood 
mixed  with  the  half* digefted  food  which  is  found  in  in  the  deer’i 
ftomach  or  paunch,  and  boiled  up  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water 
to  make  it  of  the  confidence  of  peafe-pottage.  Some  fat  and  fcrapi 
of  tender  fle(h  are  alfo  Ihred  fmall  and  boiled  with  it.  To  render 
this  di(h  more  palatable,  they  have  a  method  of  mixing  the  bl 
with  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  in  the  paunch  itfelf,  and  hangio 
it  up  in  the  heat  and  fmoke  of  the  fire  for  feveral  days ;  which  pa 
the  whole  mafs  into  a  ftate  of  fermentation,  and  gives  it  fuch 
agreeable  acid  tafte,  that,  were  it  not  for  prejudice,  it  might 
eaten  by  thofe  who  have  the  niceft  palates.  It  is  true,  fome  peop: 
with  delicate  ftomachs  would  not  be  eafily  perfuaded  to  partake 
this  di(h,  e(jpecially  if  they  faw  it  drefifed ;  for  moft  of  the  fat  wh! 
is  boiled  in  it  is  firft  chewed  by  the  men  and  boys,  in  order  to  brea 
the  globules  that  contain  the  fat ;  by  which  means  it  all  boils  oa 
and  mixes  with  the  broth :  whereas,  if  it  were  permitted  to  rmi 
as  it  came  from  the  knife,  it  would  dill  be  in  lumps  like  fuet.  Tj 
do  juftice,  however,  to  their  cleanlineft  in  this  particular,  I  mu® 
ferve,  that  they  arc  very  careful  that  neither  old  people  with 
teeth,  nor  young  children,  have  any  hand  in  preparing  this  difli. 
firft,  I  muft  acknowledge  that  I  was  rather  (hy  in  partaking  of 
mefs ;  but  when  I  was  mfficiently  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  a- 
remark,  1  no  longer  made  any  fcruplc,  but  always  thoug^^^^ 
.cccdingly  good*’ 
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This  will  be  compared,  by  the  reader  of  voyages  and  travels, 
when  even  tolerably  judicious,  the  mod  pleafing,  and  indeed 
the  mod  inftrudive  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  publication, 
with  what  is  related  by  Captain  Cook,  of  a  ceremony  praftifed 
at  the  table  of  one  or  more  of  the  kings  (for  we  quote  from 
memory  only)  in  the  lately-difcovered  iflands  in  the  South  Seas, 
Some,  whole  office  it  is,  mafticate  the  food,  and  mix  it  with 
their  own  faliva;  and,  being  thus  prepared,  it  is  tranfported 
to  the  mouth  of  the  king,  without  his  being  at  the  trou¬ 
bled  much  as  to  touch  it  with  his  hands.  And  both  thefe  fadts 
will  naturally  be  compared  with  a  common  pra£lice  among  mo¬ 
thers  and  nurfes,  among  the  poor  people  of  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  of  preparing  aliment  in  this  manner,  and  communicating 
it  direftly  from  their  own  mouth  to  that  of  the  child.  This  is 
not  the  only  inftance  in  which  favages  refemble  children.  The 
food,  after  this  cookery,  is  neither  lefs  palatable,  nor  dfs  nu¬ 
tritious  and  (where  there  is  no  difeafe  on  the  part  of  the  cook) 
wholefome.  The  naufea  among  civilifed  and  grown-up  people 
arifes  merely  from  certain  alTociations  of  ideas  ^  which,  it  would 
feem,  are  not  felt  by  favages,  influenced  merely  by  keen  appe* 
tite,  any  more  than  by  children. 

In  winter,  when  the  deer  feed  on  fine  white  mofs,  the  con- 
tents  of  the  ftomach  is  fo  much  efteemed  by  them,  that  Mr. 
Hearne  has  often  feen  them  fit  round  a  deer  where  it  was  killed, 
and  eat  it  warm  out  of  the  paunch.  This  dilh  is  a  delicate  one, 
in  comparifon  with  many  others  mentioned  by  our  traveller. 

Chap.  VII.  Cures  performed  by  conjurers. — Matonabbee 
and  his  crew  proceed  to  the  fouth^eft.— Moft  of  the  other  In¬ 
dians  feparate  and  go  their  different  ways. — Many  deer  killed 
merely  for  their  (kins. — Winter  fets  in. — Superftitious  cuftoms 
obferved  by  the  Indians,  after  they  had  killed  the  Efquimaux  at 
Copper  River. — The  Indians  propofe  to  go  to  the  Athapufeow 
country  to  kill  deer, — They  arrive  at  the  great  Athapufeow 
lake. 

The  furprifing  cures  performed  by  conjuration,  attefted  in 
the  ftrongeft  manner  by  Mr.  Hearne,  and  of  the  reality  of  which 
there  does  not  feem  to  be  any  reafon  to  doubt,  juftify  the 
pirneftnefs  with  which  i^e  fagacious  and  profound  Lord  Bacon 
invites  all  men  of  letters,  and  philofophical  curiofity  and  ob- 
fervation,  to  mark  and  record  any  ftriking  inftances  that  may 
occur  of  the  powerful  effeds  of  imagination. 

.  The  following  (hews  the  deep  and  indelible  charadlers  in 
which  the  finger  of  God  has  written  the  moral  law  on  the 
tablet  of  every  human  heart  and  mind.  Religious  ceremonies, 
ablutions,  facrifices,  fpring  out  of  a  fenfe  of  guilt,  anxious  to 
atohement.  It  is  rather  within  the  province  of  the 
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metuphyfician  than  the  nioral  philofopher,  to  analyfe  our  con- 
vision  of  moral  obligation.  It  is  enough  for  the  moral i ft  to 
know,  that  we  can  no  more  (hake  ofF  the  authority  of  confciencc 
than  that  of  our  reafon  or  even  fenfes : 

Infixus  haret  lateri  lethalis  arundo. 

*  Immediately  after  my  companions  had  killed  the  Efquimaux 

*  at  the  Copper  River,  they  conftdered  themfelves  in  a  ftate  of 

*  uncleannef ,  which  induced  them  to  pradlife  fome  very  un- 
‘  ufual  and  curious  ceremonies.  In  the  firft  place,  all  who 

*  were  abfolutely  concerned  in  the  murder  were  prohibited  from 

*  cooking  any  kind  of  viduals,  either  for  themfelves  or  others. 

‘  A«,  luckily,  there  were  two  in  company  who  had  not  (hed 
^  blood,  they  were  employed  always  as  cooks  till  we  joined  the 
^  women.  This  circumftance  was  exceedingly  favourable  on 

*  .my  fide,  for  had  there  been  no  perfons  of  the  above  deferip- 

*  tion  in  company,  that  ta(k,  I  was  told,  would  have  fallen  on 
^  me ;  which  would  have  been  no  lefs  fatiguing  and  troublefome 

*  than  humiliating  and  vexatious.* 

Mr.  Hearne  has  been  very  attentive  to  the  oeconomy  of  the 
beavers.  Though  he  fubtradls  a  good  deal  from  the  account 
of  their  wifdom,  according  to  fome  travellers,  he  leaves  them  in 
poflellion  ^^f  a  degree  of  fagacity  very  wonderful. 

Chap.  VIII.  Defgription  of. the  Athapufeow  Lake;  of  the 
buffalo  and  moofe  elke ;  various  difficulties;  ftrange  Indians 
plundered  bv  Hearne*s  crew ;  the  reafons  thofe  ftrangefs  give 
for  roving  lo  far  from  their  ufual  refidence. — Mr.  Hearne  and 
his  company  leave  the  level  country  of  the  Athapufeovvs,  and 
arrive  at  the  ftony  hills  of  the  northern  Indian  country. — Leave 
all  the  elderly  people  and  children,  and  proceed  directly  to  the 
fort.  .  \ 

In  the  courfe  of  their  travels  they  met  with  a  Dog-ribbed  In¬ 
dian  woman,  who  had  eloped  from  a  party  of  another  tribe,  who 
had  made  her  prifjner,  with  an  intent  to  return  to  her  own 
country.  She  had  built  the  hut  in  which  they  found  her,  to 
protcil  her  from  the  weather  during  the  winter ;  and  here  (he 
had  rtfided  from  the  firft  fetting  in  of  the  fall.  It  appeared  that 
flie  had  been  near  feven  months  without  feeing  a  human  face ; 
during  all  which  time  (he  had  fupported  herfelf  very  well  by 
fnaring  partridges,  rabbits,  and  fquirrels.  She  had  alfo  killed 
two  or  three  beaver,  and  fome  porcupines.  That  (he  had  not 
been  in  want  was  evident  from  a  fmall  ftock  of  provifions  which 
fhe  had  by  her  when  ftie  was  difeovered.  ‘  She  was  in  good 
‘  health  and  condition,  and,  I  think,  one  of  the  fineft  women 
*  of  a  real  Indian  that  I  have  fecn  in  any  part  of  North  America. 
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<  The  methods  pra£lifcd  by  this  poor  creature  to  procure  a 

*  livelihood  were  truly,  admirable,  and  are  great  proofs  that  ne- 

*  ceflity  is  the  real,  mother  of  invention.  When  the  few  deer 
‘  finews  that  (he  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  with  her  were  all 
‘  expended  in  making  fnares,  and  fewing  her  clothing,  (he  had 
«  nothing  to  fupply  their  place  but  the  fmews  of  the  rabbits  legs; 

<  thefe  (he  twilled  together  for  that  purpofe  with  great  dex- 

<  terity  and  fuccefs. »  The  rabbits,  &c.  which  (he  caught  in 
‘  thofe  fnares,  not  only  furniQied  her^  with  a  comfortable  fub- 
‘  fiftence,  but  of  the  (kins  (he  made  a  fuit  of  neat  and  warm 
‘  clothing  for  the  winter.  It  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  conceive 
‘  that  a  perfon  in  that  forlorn  fituation  could  be  fo  compofed  as 
‘  to  be  capable  of  contriving  or  executing  any  thing  that  was 

<  not  abfolutely  ncceflary  to  her  exiilence :  but  there  were  fuffi- 
‘  cient  proofs  that  (he  had  extended  her  care  much  farther,  as 

*  all  her  clothing,  befide  being  calculated  for  real  fervice,  (hewed 
‘  great  tafte,  and  exhibited  no  little^variety  of  ornament.  The 
‘  materials,  though  rude,  were  very  curioufly  wrought,  and  fo 
‘  judiciouHy  placed,  as  to  make  the  whole  of  her  garb  have  a 
‘  very  pleafing,  though  rather  a  romantic  appearance.* 

This  feems  to  confirm  the  obfervation  of  Lord  Shaftftury, 
that,  independently  of  all  reference  to  the  fentiments  of  our  .• 
fellow-men,  there  is  a  love  of  cleanlinefs  and  decorum  in  drefs, 
as  of  the  graceful  and  proper  in  general,  implanted  in  the  mind 
by  the  hand  of  nature. 

Chap.  IX.  contains  a  (hort  defeription  of  the  Northern  In¬ 
dians;  alfo.  a  farther  account  of  their  country,  manufadtures, 

[  caftoms,  &c.  Among  the  mod  remarkable  and  important  par- 
I  ticiilars  recorded  by  Mr.  Hearne  of  thofe  people,  is  this,  that 
^  they  have  no  practical  religion,  ‘  though  their  conjurers, do,  in- 
‘  deed,  (ing  fongs,  and  make  long  fpeeches,  to  foms  beads  and 
‘  birds  of  prey,  as  alfo  to  imaginary  beings,  which,  they  fay, 

‘  aflid  them  in  performing  cures  on  the  Tick.  Some  of  them 
‘  will  reprimahd, their  youth  for  fpeaking  difrefpedlfully  of  par- 
‘  ticular  beads  and  birds :  but  this  is  done  with  fo  little  energy, 

‘  as  to  be  often  retorted  back  in  derifion.* 

In  the  ninth  chapter,  among  other  particulars,  a  very  inte- 
refting  account  is  given  of  Matonabbee,  a  perfon  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  endowments  of  both  body  and  mind,  and  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  fervices  which  he  rendered  to  his  country,  as  well  as  tq 
the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company.  When  he  heard  that  the  French, 
towards  the  conclufion  of  the  American  war,  had  dedroyed  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Fort,  and  carried  off  all  the  company’s  fer- 
vants,  he  never  afterwards  reared  his  head,  but  took  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  when  no  one  fufpedled  his  intention,  to  hang  himfelf, 

\  This  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he  is  the  only  Northern 

I  4  *  ‘  Indiaq 


t  - 
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*  Indian  who,  that  I  ever  heard  of,  put  an  end  to  his  own  ex* 
^  iftence.  The  death  of  this  man  was  a  great  lofs  to  the  Hud. 
^  fon’s  Bay  Company,  and  was  attended  with  a  mod  melancholy 

*  feene ;  no  lefs  than  the, death  of  fix  of  his  wives,  and  four 
^  children,  all  of  whom  were  ftarved  to  death  the  fame  winter, 
‘  in  1783.* 

Chap.  X.  the  lad,  is  occupied  folely  with  natural  hidory. 


To  what  we  have  already  obferved,  en  pajfant^  on  this  valu- 
able  publication,  we  (hall  only  add,  in  general,  that  Mr.  Hearne, 
without  any  pretenfions  to  philofophy,  is  attentive  to  fuch  fads 
as  a  philofopher  would  widi  to  have  recorded,  and  as  give  birth 
to  refletdion  and  general  fpeculation.  He  has  been  careful  to 
deferibe  the  natural  produtdions,  arts,  and  manufactures,  fuch 
as  they  are,  manners,  and  manner  of  life,  of  the  tribes  and  nations 
through  which  he  pafied.  We  compare  what  he  reports  with 
the  relations  of  other  hidorians  of  other  rude  tribes  in  different 
periods  and  places,  and  from  the  whole  learn  to  draw  general 
conclufions,  or  to  trace  certain  principles  in  human  nature. 
For  example:  from  what  wc  read  of  Arabs,  Tartars,  Jews, 
Romans,  Gauls,  Germans,  Indians,  and  other  nations  anci 
tribes  in  a  rude  date  of  fociety,  it  appears  that,  in  fuch  a  date, 
there  is  little  fubordination,  other  than  that  of  children  to  pa« 
rents,  and  thofe  who  have  brought  them  up,  or  to  old  men,  who 
have  acquired  experience  with  a  good  name. — Mr.  Hearne’s 
deferiptions  feem  to  fink  below  the  natural  level  of  ancient  and 
other  hidories  and  travels,  when  he  defeends  to  the  price  of 
chifels,  hatchets,  and  beavers  (kins,  and  a  thoufand  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  manufacture  and  trade :  but  this  is  characterifiical  of  a 
mercantile  age  and  empire,  and  the  natural  refult  of  the  objed 
of  his  travels. 


Art.  III.  Hutton^s  Theory  of  the  Earthy 

% 

[  Continued  from  our  lajl  Number.  J 

T\R.  Hutton,  treating  of  thofe  operations  which  re-diflblve 
the  furface  of  the  earth  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  life» 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  fays,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  precifely, 
what  conftitutes  3  habitable  country.  A  refting>place  out  of 
the  water  fuffices  for  fuch  amphibious  animals  as,  while  they 
neceflfarily  live  in  the  atmofphere,  feed  in  the  fea.  Man,  more 
vprlatile  in  his  nature,  than  moft  animals,  and  more  capable  of 
7  adapting 
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|3aptlng  his  manners  to  his  circumftances,  is  fometimes  found 
liblifting  in  fituations  where  the  land  affords  him  little  more 
^an  it  docs  the  feal,  on  which  he  feeds.  The  growth  of  ter- 
fcftrial  plants,  however,  feems  necclTary  to  the  idea  of  a  habit- 
^!e country;  and  for  the  growth  of  plants  there  is  required 
[  jbil:  now  this,  Dr.  Hutton  obferves,  is  to  be  procured  only  b/ 
\  iic  refolution  or  decay  of  folid  land. 

<  We  are  not  to  confidcr  the  refolution  of  our  land  as  being  the 
l^cSi  of  accident,  while  it  is  performed  by  the  operations  of  the 
and  atmofphere,  by  the  alternate  adion  of  moifture  and  of 
drought,  and  by  the  cafual  operations  of  a  river  in  a  flood.  No* 
ifiing  is  more  fteady  than  the  refolution  of  our  land  ;  nothing  refts 
dpofl»more  certain  princijfles ;  and  there  is  nothing  which,  in  fcience, 
J^iay  be  more  ealily  invefligated.  Soils  are  formed,  either  by  the 
refolution  of  the  furface  of  that  land  upon  which  they  are  to  reft,  or 
^  the  tranfportation  of  thofe  folid  parrs  to  be  again  depofited  upon 
^Irother  bafls.  Thofe  parts  of  the  ftrata  of  the  earth  which  approach 
ie  furface,  are  always  in  a  decayed  ftate ;  and  this  may  fometimes 
fc  obferved,  for  very  confiderable  depths,  according  as  the  quality 
of  the  materials,  and  the  fituation  of  the  materials,  difpofe  to  that 
This  general  obfcrvation,  however,  may  be  formed,  that, 
#/.  far.  the  ftrata  become  always  more  folid,  or  are  found,  in  their 
&iind  and  natural  ftate,  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  we  fink  into 
Ae  earth,  or  have  proceeded  from  the  furface.  This  is  an  impor* 
Im  faft  in  the  prefent  theory  of  the  earth,  which  holds  for  prin- 
iple  that  the  ftrata  are  confolidated  in  the  mineral  regions,  far  be* 
^ad  the  reach  of  human  obfervation.  Confiftently  with  this  view 
i  things  the  ftrata,  or  regular  folid  parts,  under  the  foil  or  travelled 
iOrth,'  are  found  in  fome  lhape  correfponding  to  the  ftate  of  thofe 
ftings,  when  afFeaed  by  the  powers  which  have  afted  upon  the  fur* 
fice  of  the  earth.  Here  (under  the  earth),  accordingly,  the  ftrata 
always  to  be  obferved  with  thofe  marks  of  refolution,  of  frafture, 
of  reparation,  which  have  moft  evidently  arifen  from  the  joint 
ition  of  thofe  feveral  caufes  that  have  now  been  explained.  But 
jh  every  operation  of  the  globe  be  neceflarily  required  for  the 
^nation  of  the  appearances  now  examined,  it  is  principally  the* 
n  of  the  fun  and  atmofphere,  and  the  operations  of  the  waters 
ing  the  furface  of  the  earth,  that  form  the  proper  fubjefl  of  the 
nt  inveftigation  In  this  view  of  the  furface  of  the  earth, 

nothing 

have  had  occafion  frequently  to  obferve,  in  reviewing  Dr. 
pn*s  former,  as  well  as  his  prefent  work,  that  he  is  extremely 
^ive  in  the  art  of  expofition,  or  arranging  his  matter  fo  as  to 
ifily  and  clearly  comprehended  by  his  reader.  His  exceffive 
^ity  and  repetition  frequently  leaves  the  reader  at  a  lofs  whether 
PJtns  to  fay  the  fame  thing,  or  fomething  different,  or  even  in- 
lent  with  what  he  bad  faid  before.  In  the  fentence  now  quoted. 


o 


It  would  appear,  from  his  mode  of  expreffing  his  fentiments,  that, 
his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  he  had  retracted  what  he  had  advanced  of  ^ 
prime  agency  of  fire,  and  made  air  and  water  his  principal  agents,  h 
his  meaning  is,  that  though  every  operation  of  the  globe  (above  all, 
of  fire)  be  ncccflary  to  the  formation  of  a  complete  theory  of  the  cart" 
it  is  principally  the  atflion  of  the  fun  and  atmofphere.  See.  that  tors 
the  fubjcdl  of  the  prefent  invejiigation  refpe^Hng  the  foil  and  for<a^ 
of  the  earth  ;  which  form  only  a  part  of  thofe  appearances  whic 
arc  now  txamhed i  i.  e.  not  in  the  prefent  chapter,  but  in  the  pr^ff 
publication. 
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nothing  is  more  interefting  than  the  beds  of  rivers.  Thcfe  u 
winding  courfes  around  the  hills  which  they  cannot  furn>ount;  fo[r 
times,  again,  they  break  througli  the  barrier  of  rocks  oppofed 
their  current;  thus  making  gaps  in  places  by  wearing  away  the  fo 
rock  over  which  they  had  formerly  run  on  a  higher  level ;  and  ih 
leaving  traces  of  their  currents  in  the  furrowed  fides  of  rocky  mou 
tains,  far  from  the  courfe  of  any  water  at  the  prefent  time.  De 
vallies  have  been  hewn,  by  the  gradual  operation  of  the  elemen 
in  the  lapfe  of  time,  out  of  the  folid  mafs  of  country  raifed  abor- 
the  level  of  the  valley,  and  rifing,  as  in  the  Alps,  into  coloflal  niou* 
tains.  In  weaving  out  the  folid  mafs,  which  had  been  once  con 
nuous  among  thofe  mountains,  fooxething  mult  have  determined! 
fituation  of  thofe  vallies:  but  what  fo  likely  as  feme  parts  mored 
ftru^tible  by  the  wafting  operations  of  the  furface  than  others,  whl 
are  therefore  lefs  impaired,  and  remain  more  high.  Now,  whate\ 
may  be  our  theory  with  regard  to  the  origin  or  formation  of  the/ 
folid  maftes  of  the  globe,  this  muft  be  concluded  for  certain — tii 
what  we  fee  remaining  is  but  a  fpecimen  of  what  had  been  removed 
and  that  we  actually  (^/\  e,  in  proof  that  we  actually)  fee  the  oper 
tions  by  which  that  great  work  had  been  performed :  we  need  or 
to  join,  in  our  imagination,  that  portion  of  time  which,  upon  tl 
fureft  principles,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  in  the  prefent  ftatec; 

things.' - *  To  have  an  idea  of  this  operation  of  running  war 

changing  the  furface  of  the  earth,  one  Ihould  travel  in  the  Alps: 
is  there  that  arc  to  be  feen  all  the  Heps  of  this  progreflion  of  thing 
and  fo  clofely  connefted  in  the  feene  which  lies  before  one,  that  t!u 
is  not  required  any  chain  of  argument,  or  'diftant  reafoning  f 
cfFeft  to  caufe,  in  order  to  underftand  the  natural  operations  of 
globe,  in  the  ftatc  of  things  which  now  appears.  So  llrongly  are 
operations  of  nature  marked  in  thofe  feenes,  that  even  a  defeript 
is  fufficient  to  give  a  lively  idea  of  the  procefs  which  had  be 
tranfacied.’ 


With  this  view  Dr.  Hutton  tranferibes,  from  the  Tableau 
la  Suijfe^  a  defeription  cf  that  remarkable  paflage  by  the  mouu* 
tain  of  St.  Gothard,  from  Switzerland  to  Italy,  hoping 
^  even  independently  of  the  illuftration  hereby  given  to 
*  theory,  the  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  fee  fuch  a  pi£lure  of  th : 
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c  country  as  will  either  excite  new  ideas  in  a  perfon  who  has 
t  jiot  feen  fuch  fcencs,  or  call  up  thofe  which  it  is  proper  for  a 
t  iiaturalift  to  have/ 

It  is  fcarcely  poflible  for  one  who  has  fpent  his  life  in  cities 
Hd  towns^  and  low  countries,  without  having  feen  fuch  bold, 
Srupt,  and  rugged  fcenes,  as  here  defcribed,  to  conceive  and 
Emprehend  the  obfervations  arid  reafonings  of  naturalifls  on 
■slubjeil  of  mineralogy^  and  the  theory  of  the  earth.  In  the 
Kft  Indies,  in  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Nor^vay,  Inch  fcenes 
■  wreck,  ruin,  and  revolution,  are  prefented  to  view,  though 
jCt  on  fo  fublime  a  fcale  as  in  the  Alps,  as  awaken  curiority, 
^cite  refleilion,  and  lead  to  combinations  in  the  mind  of  every 
^fiator.  In  our  own  country  fuch  fcenes  are  to  be  view  d 
iji  the  confines  of  North  Wales,  at  the  lakes  of  Wertmoreland 

I  Cumberland,  and,  above  all,  at  the  roots  and  palVes  of  the 
npians,  a  mafTy  chain  of  rugged  and  lofty  mountains  inter- 
ig  the  whole  breadth  of  this  ifland  in  the  diredtion  of  fouth- 
and  north-eaft,  among  which,  it  appears,  our  author  made 
lat  many  of  thofe  obfervations  on  which,  compared  with 
ar  obfervations  on  humbler  fcenes  in  ether  countries,  he 
5its  his  theory.  That  promontory  and  pafs  into  the  Gram- 
j,  particularly,  near  Crief,  where  Dr.  Hutton’s  attention 
fo  naturally  arrefled  by  the  correfponding  filfures  in  the 
s  of  Goncraig,  near  Caftle-Drummond,  in  Perthiliire,  in- 
the  naturalilt  to  examine  his  own  theory  of  the  earth,  and 
fimpleft  ruft  c  to  form,  in  his  own  imagination,  fame  theory 
ther.  This  ground,  cut  and  hewed  into  fuch  a  variety  of 
has  alio  been  travelled  over  by  Captain  Newte,  in  his 
JR  IN  England  and  Scotland*,  a  book  which  we  have 
ten  had  o^calVon  to  commend  for  naturaK  as  well  as  moral 
ription,  and  for  the  moft  ufeful  obfervations  on  various  fub- 
i  that  fall  within  the  province  of  political  ceconomy.  -  Cap- 
Newte  having  croflTed  the  Clyde,  fays,  ‘  here  the  traveller 
5m  the  low  -countries  is  fuddenly  and  forcibly  ftruck  with 
e  charafter  of  the  highlands.  The  number  of  the  moun- 
ins,  their  approximation  to  one  another,  their  abrupt  and 
rpendicular  elevation :  all  thefe  circumftances  taken  toge- 
cr,  give  an  idea  of  a  country  confifting  of  mountains,  w*ith- 
‘t  intermiffion,  formed  by  nature  into  an  impregnable  for- 
tfs.’ — At  the  pafs  of  Crief,  one  of  the  fcenes  of  Dr.  Hut- 
s  obfervations,  the  Engli(h  traveller  fays,  ‘  in  this  part  of 
'odand  the  highlands  projeft  farther  than  any  where  elfe  into 
^  low  country.  The  mountain  of  Benvoirlich,  three  thou- 
^  and  three  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  rifes  by  a  *, 
"ntle  afeent  from  Loch  Ern  (in  the  mouth  of  the  pafs),  till 
5  precipitous  fouth-weftern  front  is  feen  by  a  fpeftator  from 

‘  Stirling 
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*  Stirling  Caftle,  in  a  line  with  thofe  of  Ben  Lomond,  B?; 

*  More,  and  Ben  Leddia.  Benvoirlich,  though  not  the  lofticjj 

*  yet,  from  its  central  Htuation  between  the  German  and  d 
^  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  its  advanced  ftation  in  the  low  countd 

*  commands  the  moft  various,  extenfive,  and  noble  profpe^Jl; 
‘  all  the  hills  and  mountains  in  Scotland,  From  the  fumaji 

*  of  Benvoirlich,  the  amazed  fpeilator  fees,  on  the  north,  mjuj 

*  tain  riling  on  mountain  in  endlefs  and  impenetrable  maze? 

*  on  the  caft,  the  roots  of  Grampians,  with  the  whole  extentg 

*  Strathmore,  and  the  peninfula  of  Fife,  diminifhed  to  a  narrci 

*  tongue  of  land,  ftretching  out  between  the  friths  of  the 

‘  and  the  Forth;  on  the  fouth,  the  Pentland,  the  Soutra,  2k 

*  part  of  the  Chiviot  hills,  and  Arthur’s  feat,  and  the  caftless 

*  Stirling  and  Edinburgh ;  and  on  the  weft,  the  continuatio: 
of  Strathmore  through  Menteigh,  the  eftuary  of  the  Cl\4 

*  Lochlomond,  feveral  falt-water  lakes,  or  inlets  of  the  fea,  a:- 
the  diftant  mountains  of  Arran,  Cantire,  and  Jura.’ 
Speaking  of  that  part  of  Glen  Almon  which  is  next  to  Crltr' 

and  the  low  country,  he  fays,  that  ‘  the  hollow  through  whk: 
‘  the  road  pafles  from  Crieff  to  Invernefs  is  fo  narrow,  and  i:^ 
‘  mountain’s  fide  fo  high,  that  the  fun  is  feen  but  two  or  ibrsj 

*  hours  in  the  longeft  day.’ 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Captain  Newte’s  Tour,  mm 
travellers  from  England,  as  well  as  the  low  lands,  vifited 
magnificent  feene  here  deferibed ;  and  among  thefe,  as  appei- 
from  the  Edinburgh  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  Dr.  Huttor. 
who  was  probably  diredled  to  the  curious  phenomenon  of  Co:- 
craig  by  what  Captain  Newte  has  written,  at  confidcrable  length 
concerning  it,  in  that  part  of  his  Tour  in  which  he  deferib^? 
the  contour,  or  geographical  anatomy  of  Scotland. — ‘  Anothc 
‘  appearance  [befides  the  Table  Land,  or  elevated  plains 
‘  Bannoch  and  Rofsfhire,  &c.],  of  a  very  lingular  nature,  ii 

*  exhibited  in  a  chain  of  rocks,  or  rather  a  fingle  rock,  extend 

*  ing  through  the  whole  length  of  Strathmore,  from  fouth-wf? 

*  to  north-eaft,  parallel  with  the  Grampians,  fometimes  rilk 

*  five,  ten,  and,  where  it  is  higheft,  from  thirty  to  forty  fe 

*  above  the  ground,  at  others  floping  under  it,  and  at  othe^ 

*  brulhing  the  furface.  It  is  higheft  above  the  furface  of 

*  earth  where  the  plain  through  which  it  runs  is  higheft  abo«t 

*  the  level  of  the  fea,  that  is,  in  the  parilhes  of  Callender  an: 

*  Muthill,  in  Perthlhire.  It  is  on  this  ridge  that  Caftle  Druni* 
^  mond  is  built,  at  a  place  formerly  called  Concraig.  Pros 

*  thence  it  paffes  fouth*  weft  ward  by  Callender  and  the  port^ 

*  Menteigh,  and  onward  ftill  through  Loch  Lomond.  Nort> 
‘  eaft  ward  it  paffes  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  great  Strat"^ 

*  fometimes  giving  names  to  villages  and  hamlets,  as.  the  Craij 
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in  the  parifli  of  Maderty,  towards  the  German  Ocean. 
\Vhcrc  it  crofles  the  Tay  it  produces  a  fall  in  the  river, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Linn  of  Campfey.  The  form  in 
which  it  appears  above  ground  is  curvilineal,  or,  in  familiar 
language,  that  of  a  hog’s  back.  It  has  the  appearance  of  what 
colliers,  in  a  coal  country,  call  hitch-hitch ;  which  cither 
throws  the  ftrata  of  coals  up  or  down,  and  fo  as  that  they  arc . 
never  to  be  found  in  the  fame  horizontal  parallel  on  the  one 
fide  as  on  the  other,  but  very  often  thrown  below  the  level, 
and  loft.  Its  perpendicular  fide,  which  is  often  as  fmooth  as 
if  it  had  been  hewn  by  a  chifel,  fometimes  fronts  the  fouth,  as 
at  Caftle  Drummond,  and,  about  a  mile  eaft  from  that  place, 
at  Benybeg ;  and  fometimes  to  the  north,  as  at  a  village  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Laird  of  Dollerie,  in  the  parifti  of  Maderty. 
Where  it  is  interrupted,  as  it  (bmetimes  is,  and  one  end.  of 
*  the  line  thrown  a  little  out  of  the  direftion  to  the  fouth,  and 
another  to  the  north,  thefc  ends  are  often  fo  fliaped,  that  if 
they  were  re- united,  they  would  correfpond  or  tally  with  one 
another.  This  chain  of  rocks  is  called,  by  the  country  people, 
one  of  the  girds  of  the  earth.’ 

To  return  from  the  Grampians  to  the  Alps. — M  de  Saufllire, 
in  the  ftratification  which  he  deferibes,  fuppofes  granite  to  be  a 
primary,  and  fchiftus  a  fecondary  body.  Dr.  Hutton,  on  the 
contrary,  believes  the  fchiftus  to  be  the  primary  in  relation  to 
the  granite,  and  that  the  granite  had  invaded  the  fchiftus. 

[  To  he  continued.  ] 
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now,  with  Dr.  Darwin,  ftep  forward  tp  confider  the 
difeafes  of  volition,  ‘  that  fuperior  faculty  of  the  fen- 

*  forium  which  gives  us  the  power  of  reafon,  and,  by  its  facility 
‘  of  aSion,  diftinguifhes  mankind  from  brute  animals;  which 

has  achieved  all  that  is  great  in  the  world,  and  fuperimpofed 

*  the  works  of  art  on  the  fituations  of  nature.’ 

Pain  our  author  confiders  as  being  produced  both  by  an  ex¬ 
cels  and  a  deficiency  in  the  action  of  the  part  pained ;  and  both 
Aefe  conditions  are  accompanied  by  an  increafe  of  fenforial 
power  in  the  afFefted  organ :  to  this  local  accumulation  of  fen¬ 
forial  power  the  pain  is  therefore  referred. — In  all  kinds  of  pain 

relief 
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relief  is  obtained  by  any  violent  exertions  of  our  mufcles  orcB^^ 
gans  of  fenfe ;  and  this  may  arife,  in  part,  from  the  diminutiJB^ 
of  the  fenforial  power  by  fuch  exertions  ;  but  the  relief  obrain  B^^ 
is  often  fo  fudden,  that  Dr..  Darwin  thinks  this  explanation 
not  fuffice,  and  that  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  luppofitionjB 
an  oppofite  progreffion  in  the  fenforial  powers  of  fenfation 
volition,  as  mentioned  Se£f..XI.  2.  I. — Be  this  as  it  may, 
muft  be  conceded  to  our  author,  that  voluntary  exertions  hav^^J' 
in  a  great  variety  of  inftances,  the  power  of  fufpending  the  ferJ® 
lation  of  pain ;  and  exertions  of  this  kind,  carried  to  a  certait||^‘ 
excefs,  conftitute,  according  to  him,  convullions  or  madnef^l 
according  as  they  take  place  in  the  voluntary  mufcles,  or  intiA 
ideas,  /.  e.  in  the  voluntary  fenfual  motions.  The  diftindtiorl  ^ 
between  fuch  violent  voluntary  exertions,  and  the  violent  muW  ^ 
cular  adlions  that  arife  from  increafed  fenfation,  fuch  as  fneez.®  ^ 
ing,  ejedio  feminis,  &c.  is,  that  thefe  laft  contribute  to  diflodgel 
the  caufe,  whereas  the  former  only  prevent  the  fenfation  of  it.1 
In  certain  cafes  it  appears  that  general  voluntary  convulfioml 
occur  inftead  of  the  a<2ion  of  certain  mufcles  that  ought  to  bcl? 
excited  by  fenfation,  and  fatal  confequences  enfue.  I4 

V  »  Is 

'  In  two  cafes  of  parturition/  fays  Dr.  Darwin,  *  both  of  youngl^ 
women  with  their  firft  child,  I  have  feen  general  convullions  occur  I  ( 
from  excefs  of  voluntary  exertion;  inftead  of  the  adlions  of  particular! 
mufcles  which  ought  to  have  been  excited  by  fenfation  for  the  ex- 1 
clufion  of  the  foetus.  They  both  became  infenfible,  and  died  after! 
fomc  hours:  from  one  of  them  the  foetus  was  extrafted  in  vain.  1 1 
have  heard  alfo  of  general  convullions  being  excited  inftead  of  the! 
adlions  of  mufeuli  accelateres  in  the  ejedlio  feminis,  which  terminated  I 
fatally.  ! 

*  Thefe  violent  exertions  are  moft  frequently  excited  by  thofcl 
pains  which  originate  from  defed  of  the  adtion  of  the  part.  See ! 
Sedt.  XXXIV.  I.  2.  The  pains  from  excefs  and  defeft  are  dillin- 1 
guilhable  from  each  other  by  the  former  being  attended  with  increafe  m 
of  heat  in  the  pained  part,  or  of  the  whole  body ;  while  the  latter  ! 
not  only  exift  without  increafe  of  heat  in  the  pained  part,  but  are  1 
generally  attended  with  coldnefs  in  the  extremities  of  the  body. 

*  As  foon  as  thefe  violent  adlions  of  our  mufcular  or  fenfual  fibres 
for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  pain  ceafe  to  be  exerted,  the  pain  re¬ 
curs  ;  whence  the  reciprocal  contradlion  and  relaxation  of  the  mufcles 
in  convulfion,  and  the  intervals  of  madnefs.  Otherwife  thefe  vio¬ 
lent  exertions  continued,  till  fo  great  a  part  of  the  fenforial  power 
is  exhaufted,  that  no  more  of  it  is  excitable  by  the  faculty  of  volition ; 
and  a  temporary  apoplexy  fucceeds  with  fnoring,  as  in  profound  fleep ; 
which  fo  generally  terminates  epileptic  fits. 

*  When  thefe  voluntary  exertions  become  fo  connedled  with  cer¬ 
tain  difagrceablc  fenfations,  or  with  irritations,  that  the  effort  of  the 
will  cannot  rcilraia  them,  tliey  can  no  longer,  in  common  language* 
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Jjc  termed  voluntary ;  but  they  nevcrthelefs  belong  to  this  clafs  (the 
iifeafes  of  volition),  as  they  are  produced  by  excefs  of  volition,  aud 
lay  ftill  not  improperly  be  called  depraved  voluntary  adions.  See 
jcchXXXlV.  I.  where  many  motions,  in  common  language  termed 
jvoluntary,  are  (hewn  to  depend  on  excefs  of  volition.* 

The  difeafes  of  increafed  volition  are  of  two  genera:  in  thfe 
Jill  of  thefe  the  difeafe  is  feated  in  the  mufcular  fibres  ;  .ia  the 
fcond,  it  is  feated  in  the  organs  of  fenfe.  The  firft  genus  in- 
ludes  all  the  difeafes  ufually  called  convulfive,  with  feveral 
^%Jie£S  to  which  that  defignation  has  not  ufually  been  affixed,  as 
Jurile  tremblings  fomnambulifms  reftleffnefs  &c.  and  fome  affec- 
bons  which  cannot  be  confidered  as  difeafes,  but  which  are  in- 
ftoduced  to  give  more  diftinct.  notions  of  the  difeafes  to  which 
^ey  are  allied,  f creaming  and  laughter^  TheTecond  genus 

Ificludes  moft  of  thofe  difeafes  which  are  ufually  denominated 
mental,  as  mania  mutabilisy  in  which  ideas  of  fenfation  are  mif- 
giken  for  thofe  of  irritation  (i,^e.  imaginations  for  realities)^ 
fudium  inane  or  reveries  vigiliris  erotomania  or  feniimental  lovCs 
i  nor  fui  or  vanity s  nojlalgios  fpei  religiofa  or  fuperjTuious  hopCy 
fperbia  Jiemmatiss  ambitioy  maroVs  tedium  vitaos  lethi  timoVs  orci 
iimor^  fatyriajiss  iras  fyphilis  imnginarias  fympathia  aliena  or  p/Vy, 
tdncalio  heroica  or  heroic  educations  &c.  Here,  as  in  the  former 
genus,  many  affedfions  are  enumerated  not  ufually  confidered  as 
oifeafes ;  thefe  affedlions  are  treated  by  our  author  in  their  ex- 
tjenie  degrees,  and  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  difeafes  to  which  they 
are  allied,  as  well  as  his  general  dodtrines  of  the  phenomena  of 
mind.  We  fliall  give  a  fpecimen  of  Dr.  Darwin’s  notions 
refpedling  each  of  thefe  curious  and  interefting  genera  of 
dlfeafe:  '  ’  — 

'  4.  Rlfus.  The  pleafurable  fenfations,  which  occafion  laughter, 
sre  perpetually  pafling  into  the  bounds  of  pain ;  for  plcafure  and 
fdn  are  often  produced  by  different  degrees  cf  the  fame  iHmulus ; 
•3  warmth,  light,  aromatic  or  volatile  odours,  become  painful  by 
their  excefs ;  and  the  tickling  on  the  foies  of  feet  in  children  is  a 
f  'lnful  fenfation  at  the  very  time  it  produces  laughter.  When  the 
U  eafurable  ideas  that  excite  us  to  laugh  pafs  into  pain,  we  ufe  fome 
^^enion,  as  a  feream,  to  relieve  the  pain,  but  foon  flop  it  again,  as 
-c  are  unwilling  to  lofe  the  pleafurc  ;  and  thus  we  repeatedly  begin 
3  feream,  and  ftop  again  alternately.  So  that  in  laughing  there  arc 
^iree  ilages,  firft  of  pleafure,  then  pain,  then  an  exertion  to  relieve 
that  pain.  See  Seft.  XXXIV.  1.3. 

'  Every  one  has  been  in  a  fituarion  where  fome  ludicrous  circum- 
^nce  has  excited  him  to  laugh ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  fenfe  of 
has  forbid  the  exertion  of  thefe  ir^terrupted  fereams ;  and 
pen  the  pain  has  become  fo  violent,  as  to  occafion  him  to  ufe  fome 
pner  great  adlion,  as  biting  the  tongue  and  pinching  himfelf,  in  lieu 
the  reiterated  fereams  which  conftitute  laughter.* 
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This  account  of  laughter  is  a  curious  one.  Wc  fliould 
tempted  from  it  to  afk  Dr.  Darwin  why  laughter  is  peculiar 
man.  •  Many  of  the  pieafurable  fenfations  of  brutes  doubtl 
pafs  into  pain  ;  why  have  they  no  interrupted  feream  analo: 
to  the.  noife  we  make  in  laughing?  We  wifli  he  had,  on  , 
own  principles,  analyfed  fome  of  the  noifes  of  the  i.iferi 
animals.  ' 


•  5.  ConvuljtQ,  Convulfion.  .  When,  the  pains  from  excefs  or  di 
fedl  of  motions  are  moredidrefling  than  thofe  already  ^deicribed,  ai 
are  not  relievable  by  fuch  partial  exertions  as  fereaming  or  laughter] 
more  general  con vulfions  occur;  which  vary,  perhaps,  according 
the  iituation  of  the  pained  part,  or  to  fome  previous  aflbeiati 
formed  by  the  early  habits  of  life.  When  thefe  convuKive  moti 
bend  the  body  forwards,  they  are  termed  emprodhotonoi ;  when  th 
bend  it  backwards,  they  are  termed  opifthbtonoi.  They  frequen 
fucceed  each  other,  but  the  opifthotonoi  are  generally  more  violec: 
as  the  mufcles  that  eredt  the  body,  and  keep  it  eredl,  are  naturally!] 
more  conftant  and  more  forcible  adiion  than  their  antagonilis. 

*  The  caufes  of  convulfion. are  very  numerous,  as  from  tooth! 
in  children,  from  worms  or  acidity  in  their  bowels,  from  eruptio 
of  the  diilindl  fmall-pox,  and,  laftly,  from  breathing  too  long  tii 
air  of  an  unventilated  bed-room.  Sir  George  Baker,  in  the  Trani 
adtions  of  the  College,  Hefcribed  this  difeafe,  and  dctedled  its  caulc 
where  many  children  in  an  orphan-houfe  were  crowded  together  i 
one  chamber  without  a  chimney,  and  were  almoft  all  of  them  afFe^l? 
by  convulfions.  In  the  hofpital  of  Dublin  many  died  of  convulfi 
before  the  real  caufe  was  underdood.  See  Dr.  Beddoes^s  Guide 
Self-prefervation. 

•  In  a  large  family,  which  I  attended,  where  many  female  fo 
▼ants  flept  in  one  room,  which  they  had  contrived  to  render  inac 
ceffible  to  every  blaft  of  air,  I  faw  four  who  were  thus  feized  wi 
convulfions,  and  who  were  believed  to  be  affedted  by  fympaiii; 
from  the  fird  that  fell  ill.  They  were  removed  into  more  air 
apartments,  but  were  fpme  weeks  before  they  all  regained  their  per 
fedl  health. 

*  Convulfion  is  dilUnguiflied  from  cpilepfy,  as  the  patient  does 
entirely  lofe  all  fenfe  during  the  paroxyfm  ;  which  only  (hews  that 
Icfs  exhaudion  of  fenforial  power  renders  mere  tolerable  the  pai 
which  caufe  convulfion,  than  thofe  which  caufe  epilepfy.  T 
hyderic  affedtions  are  difiinguiflied  from  thofe,  owing  to  other  caufe'^ 
by  the  prefcnce  of  the  expedlation  of  death,  which  precedes  and  fo 
ceeds  them,  and  generally  by  a  Sow  of  pale  urine :  thefe  convulfi^ 
do  not  condantly  attend  the  hyderic  difeafe,  but  are  occafiona 
fuperinduced  by  the  difagreeable  fenfation  arifing  from  the  torpor  ^ 
inverfion  of  a  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Whence  the  convulu" 
of  laughter  is  frequently  fufficient  to  redrain  thefe  hyderic  pait^ 
which  accounts  for  the  fits  of  laughter  frequently  attendant  on 
difeafe. 
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*  M*  M.  To  remove  the  peculiar  pain  that  excites  the  convuIfions« 
VenefeAion.  An  emetic.  A  cathartic  with  calomel*  Warm  bath* 
Opium  in  large  quantities,  beginning  with  fmaller  ones.  EleAricity. 
Cold  bath  in  the  paroxyfm,  or  cold  afperfion.  Sec  Memoirs  of  the  ' 
Wcdical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  III.  page  147— a  paper  by  Dr. 
Currie.* 

The  article  of  epilepfy^  that  follows,  is  a  very  valuable  one;, 
and  we  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  infcrt  it.  The 

Iie  may  be  faid  of  the  article  on  ajihma.  On  tetanus  Dr.  Dar- 
ris  not  fo  full  or  fatisfadlory  as  might  have  been  wifhed  ;  and 
fame  may  be  faid  of  his  article  on  hydrophobia*  The  attempt, 
ily  made  by  Dr.  Rufli  and  Dr.  Percival  to  refolve  hydro- 
bia  into*  a  fpecies  of  tetanus.  Dr.  Darwin  hefitates  to  fup- 
t.  As  it  (hydrophobia)  is  produced  by  the  faliva  of  an  en- 
;ed  animarinftilled  into  a  wound,  it  would  feem  analogous 
I  obferves)  to  the  dtfeafe  produced  by  the  poifon  of  Venomous 
mals.  In  this  laft  fentiment  we  entirely  agree.  And,  with 
due  refpeft  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Percival  and  Dr.  Rulhy 
would  fhoftly  obferve,  that  the  indifputable  faft  of  the  hy- 
)phobia  being,  in  Tome  cafes,  produced  by  the  abforption  of 
Taliva  of  the  rabid  animal  through  the  thinner  parts, of  the 
n  (the  lips),  without  any  wound  of  any  kind,  overturns  their 
ory.— — There  is  no  difeafe,  to ;  which  men  are  liable,  for 
lich  the  art  of  man  has  done  fo  little  as  hydrophobia. 

This  obfervation  on  a  fingle  difeafe  may,  indeed,  with  fome 
Iriflion,  be  applied  to  convulfive  difeafes  in  general,  on 
lich  we  hope  the  genius  and  talents  of  Dr.  Darwin  will  yet 
profitably  and  honourably  employed.  In  the  darker  ages 
:fe  difeafes  have  generally  been  regarded  with  a  fuperftitious 
ror,  as  in  a  more  immediate  manner  the  work  of  the  fuperior 
ivcrs  of  nature.  Hence  the  epithets  Herculeusy  divinus^  faceVy 
)lied  to  difeafes  of  this  clafs,  the  perfons  labouring  under 
m  being  often  fuppofed'to  be  a6led  on  by  fplrits  or  demon?, 
to  ufe  the  phrafeology  of  the  Hebrews,  poffcffed  of  devils, 
is  eafy  for  the  philofophical  obferver  to  account  for  this  fu-- 
‘ftition,  which  is  to  be  traced  to  the  frightful  and  extraofdi- 
7  fymptoms  of  convulfive  difeafes,  fo  powerfully  calculated 
agnate  the  fears,  and  influence  the  imagination  The  fame 
i^rftitious.awe,  and  proceeding  from  the  fame  caufes,  has  been 
:ited  by  many  fpecies  of  infanity. 

That  the  nature  of  what  Dr.  Darwin  denominates  voluntary 
fojisj  was  little  underftood  by  the  writers  of  antiquity  will  not 
pear  furprifing,  fince,' even  with  all  the'  lights  of  modern 
this  fubjeft'is  Angularly  obfeure.  Among  the  modern 
yficians,  the  pathology  of  convulfive  difeafes  might  be  looked 
^  with  moft  confidence  in  the  works  of  Hoffman  and  Cullen, 
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as  well  on  account  of  their  fuperior  talents  and  great  experience, 
as  on  account  of  their  'particular  attention  to  the  pathology  of 
the  folids,  in  the  juft  apprehenfioh  of  which  it  is  reafonab  e  to 
fuppofe  the  true  nature  of  thele  difeafes  is  involved. — The 
works 'of  thefe  eminent  phyficians. convey,  indeed,  much  accu. 
rate  obfervation  on  convuliive  difeafes ;  and  thofe  of.  Hoffman 
cfpecially  may  be  confulted  as  a  ftorehpufe  of  facts  in  this  as 
w<:ll  as  in  almoft  every  oth^r  depaftmertf  ^pf  medicine  :  but  it  is 
unnecefTiry.  to  add,  that, ‘in  tracing  ^the  caufes  of  cbnvulfion, 
both  thefe  illdilrious  nien  are  unfatisfajSory  and  obfeufe.  Theft 
who  hope  to  find  the  fubjedl  elucidated,  in  the  more  recent  fyf. 
tern  of  Dr.;  Brown,  will  be  completely  difappointed.  Having 
found  that  liebility  attends  rnany  of  the  difeafes  of  this  claf,  he 
coVificte.red  convuHiori  a  link,  in  the  chain  of  debility,  or  afthc* 
nic  difeafe';  and  on  this  occafion,"  as  on  moft  others,  refufedto 
defeend  from  his  abftrailions  to  meet  the  warring  fa£ts  which 
encountered jhe  application  of  his  principles. 

•‘That  Ur.  Darwin  haH  fully  fucCeeded  in  explaining  the  caufes 
and  nature  of  convulfive  difeafes,  we  cannot  admit.  '  The 
whole 'truth  he  has  not  'difebvered ;  but  we  think  he  has  made 
an  important  ftep  towards  this  difeoyery,  and  opened  a  path  that 
future  inquirers  will  purfue  with  fafety  and  fuccefs.  *  In  juftili- 
cation  of  the  fir  ft  part  of  tfiis' obfervation,,  we  may  remark,  that 
the  tbepry  of  Dr  Darwin  does  not  explain,  to  our  fatistadion, 
why  certain  painful  fenfations  produce  ^conviilfionV  and  others^ 
more  powerful,  do  not.— Neither  does  it  account  for  convulfive 
affc£Iions  arifing  at  times  from  irritations,  which  we  believe  la 
take  place  in  fome  of  the  moft  violent  caJes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  arrangement  of  convuTions,  as  difeafes  of  volition,  is/wc 
apprehend,  reftoring  them  to  the  order  of  nature’; 
it  illuftfateis  and  juftifies  thofe  methods  of  practice 'which  conM 
in  giving  a'powerful  impreflion  to  the  fenfatiorisV  it  points  out 
Others  of  the  Tame  nature. 

*  Dr.  Darwin  introduces  his  fecond  genus  of  ;the  (jif^^fes  o( 
ihcrcafed  yolition  (tb'e'maniacal  affedtions^)  with  ;the  fojlowinj 
obfervatidns :  ’  *  -  '  '  .  *  ‘ 

«  In  every  fpecics  of  roadpefr  there  is  a  peculiar  idea  either  of 
defire  or  averfion,  which  is  perpeioally  excited  in  the  mltad  with  all 
its  connexions.  In  fomc  conilimtions  this  is  connected  with  pleafur^ 
able  ideaS/  without  die  exertion  of  much  mufcularadlion  'to  gain® 
avoid  the  objeft  others  it  is  attended  with :  dcfpair  or  is* 

aftion.  Mania  is  ‘thr,j^neral  word  for  the  two  former. of  thefe, 
melancholia  for  the  latter;  but  the  fpecies  of  them  are  as  numeral 
as  the  defires  and  averfions  of  maolrind*  \ 

•  In  the  prefrnt  age  the  pleafurable  infanities  arc  moft  frequen 
Induced  by  fupcrftidons  hopes  of  hcavcti,*.  by^  fchtim^ntal  love,  f 
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^peffonat  vanity;  the  furious  infanities  by  pride#  anger#  rerehge# 
d  fuffMcion  I  and  the  melancholy  infanities  by  fear  of  poverty#  fetr 
death#  and  fear  of  hell ;  with  innumerable  others* 


^0.  Moft- frequently  pairi  of  body  Is  the  caufe  of  cohvulfioil# 
jich  is  often#  however;  exchanged  for  madnefs ;  and  a  painful  de« 
ioustdeais  nioft  frequently  the  canfc  of  madnefr  ortginallyVbtft 
^etimfS  of  convulfion.  Thus  I  have  feen  a  youngs*  l^dy  (beedme 
lirulfed  from^a  fright,  and<  die  in  a  few  days;  and  'a  temporary 
[dnefs  frequently  terminates  the  paroxyfms  of  the  epilepfia  doigri* 
k;  and  anihfanity  of  greater  permanence  is  frequently  induced  by 


oaias  of  bruifes  of  parturition.  ,,  ' 

Where  the  patent  is  debilitated  a  quick  pulfe  ipmetimes  attends 
iiie  people#,  which  ismeVerthelefs  generally  only  a  fymptom  of  the 
li  ity,  owing  to  the  too  great  expenditure  of  fenforial  power,  or 
he  paucity  of  its  production,  as  in  tnirritative#  or  in- 

Stive ihirritative  fever.  See*Se"a,  III. i.  ' 

But  nevcfthelefi  when  the  quick  palfe‘  is  pernianeint#  it'ftetvi 
ptefeiice  bf  fever;  and  as  the  madnefs  then  gcfnemlly  arifes  from 
dilagreeaWe^  fenfaiions  attending  the  fever#  it  is*  fo  far  a  ^ood 
irtotn;  becaufe,  when  the  fever  is  cured#  or  ceafes  ^ntaaeouOy# 
iniamty  mod  frequently  vanilhes  at* the> fame  time.  V  r. 

Tl;e  ftimulus  of  (o  much  volition  fupports  infane  people  under 
iety  of  hardihips#  and  contributes  to  the  curc.of idifeafes  from  dcr 
as  fornetTmes  Occurs  towards  the  end  of  fevers.  ^  And#*  pp  the 
i«accpilot#  they  bear  large  dofes;of  medicines  to  procurc  any^opc^ 
bn  on  thoai  f  *  as  emetics  and  cathartics,  which,  befoxe  they  pro- 
c  their  efFe(5t» in  inverting  the  nibtion  of  the  ftomacK)in  vomiting# 
the  abforbents  of  the  bowels  in  purging,  muft  firil  weaken  thO 
I'ral  aftions^if  thofe  orgahs#  as  is  Ihewn  in  Seft.  XXXV.  i. 

Frbm  ^Ulcfe**  cohfidcrarioifs*  'it  ^pipeafs#^  that  the  indications  of 
^  Wu(F  cotifilf'in  removing  the  car//?  of  ’thc'phini  *  t^hethcr  it 
^  from  a'  delirious  idea#  or  from  a  real  faft,«orfrotf  a  bddil^ 
or,  fecohdly,  if  ihis’cannot  be  donei  by  reHcviiig'tlfc  pairi  ia 
fequcnce  bf  fuch  idea  or  difeafe.  The  firil  is  fonietimds  eifeded 
l^tcfentibg  frequently  in  a  day  contrary  ideas  to  fliew  the' fallacy^ 
too  great  eiUmauon,rof  the  painful  ideas,  adly.*' By  change 
pkee#  and  ^us  prefenting  the  dimulus  of  new  objeds#  as  a  long 
*  5fHy*  ’By  producing  forgetfulnefs  of  tbe,.idea  or  objed 
^  caufes  the’  pain ;  by  removing  all  things^  which  recall  it  to 


their  minds ;  and  avoiding  all  cohvcrfatidn  on  fimilar  Aibje£ls.  f 
/  fuppoft  fto  dijtaft  of  the  mind  is  fo  perfeHly  cured  by  othtr  meuMtni 
forgtifulme/s.  ' 

‘  Secondly.  The  pain  in  confequence  of  the‘  ideas  or  bodily 
cafes  above  deferibed  is  to  be  removed,  fit  ft,  by  evacuations,  aj 
nefefiion,  emetics,  and  cathartics';  and'iKen  by  large  dofes  of  cpi 
or  by  the  vertigo  occafioned  by  *a  circulating  fwing,  or  by  a 
voyage,  which,  as  they  afFeft  the  lorgans^' of  fenfe  as  “well  as 
cuate  the  fiomach,  may  contribute  to'^anfwer  both  indication 

4  *  .*  i>  lO  /  /  s  ■  sn  I  V  , 

cure, 

i  •  li  i  ^  I lu  •  .'i  ii  /O  ‘j  I  » 


Dn  Darwin  goes  on  to  point  out' the  cafes  in  which  coerr 
is  neceflTary.  He  afterwards  runs  a'curious’^comparifon  or 
logy  between  the  different  kinds  of  infanity,  ahd  the'cohvulC 
of  the  body ;  in  which  we  could  not  but  (mile  to  fee  erotoi 
or  fentimental  love,  compared  ^ to  or  locked>jaw; 

maror^  or  grief,  to  a  cramp  in  the  mufcles  of  the  leg, 
Darwin  points,  out  the  manner  in  which  previous  edu 
afFe£ls  the  ihfane';  inquires  how  far  infanity  may  be  confi 
as  hereditary;  and  examines  the  predifpofition  and  tempera 
in  which  it  ufually  refides.  His  obfervations  on  thefe  ful^ 
are  in  a  finguiar  degree  ingenious  and  important. 

Dr.  Darwin  next  enters  into  a  confideration  of  his  var 
fpecies  of  difeafes  of  the  mind,  and  introduces  a  great  variety 
cafes,  chiefly  from  his  own  pra(3ice,  to  illuftrate  his  doclri 
Jt  would  afford  us  great  pleafure  to  quote  largely  from  this 
of  his  work;. and  it  would  be  impoffible  for  us  to  quotes 
part  of  it  that  is  not  in  a  high  degree  amufing,  as  vvell  as 
ginal  and  interefting.  But  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our 
dulging  ouf  wifhes,  and  our*  reader  muft  be  referred  to 
original  work* .  This  part  of  the  volume  is  calculated  for 
neral  readers;  it  is  equally  interefting  to  the  moralift  as 
phyfician;  it^’s  calculated  to ’charm  the  imagination,  and 
agitate  the  Tetifibilities ;  and  it  drfplays  every  where  the 
founded  knowledge  of  human  life,  of  man,  and  of  his  chequ 
inheritance !  ’  *  r  /  < 

The  fecond  order  of  the  ^  difeafes  of  volition  alfp  confilfj 
two  genera*  i.^Thofe  with  dccreafed  a£lions  of^tbe  mufcl 
and,  2,  thofe  with,  decreafed  adions.of  the  organs  of  feiife 

Among  the  fpecies  of  the  firft  genus  we  fva^  lajftudo^ 
latio  finUtificaialepfis^  hemiplegia^  fomnus^  incubus  mors  a  fr[ 
&c*  The  bft  mentioned  of  thefe  articles  contains  fome  cu 


mrticulars,^  and  recommends  to  travellers  benight^  in  fno'ti 
tiedown  and  cover  their' bodies  with  it^  an  advice  whiA 
followed,  would  doub^jefs  be  the  means  of  faving  manyjjf 
Under  the  fecohcl  genus  wc  have'  only  three  fpecies,  recellK‘ 


,Zobmma\  ir,  The  Lawi  ef  Organic  Life, 


Pratt’f  Gleaning:,'  ijy 

/  *  • 

Jlultltia  voluntaria^  and  credulitas.  This  laft  article 
cgins  in  the  following^manner; 

«  Qridulitas. ,  Credulity.  Life  is  Ihort,  opportunities  of  know* 
^ge  rare ;  our  fenfes  are  fallacious,  our  reafonines  uncertain  :  man* 
ind,  therefore,  llruggles^  ^th  perpetual  errors  from  the  cradle  to 
liccoffin  fHe  .(man)  is  neceffitated  to  correct  experiment  by  ana* 
)gy,  and  analogy  by  experirrtent ;  and  not  always  to  reft  fatisfied  in 
kc  bcdief  of ’facb,.even  wiili*  this  twofold  teftimpny,*  till  future  op- 
ortumti«,  or  the  obfervations  of  others,  concur  in  their  fupport. 

‘  Ignorance  and  credulity  have  ever  been  companion®,  and  h we 
fitted  4fid.jenflave‘i  mankind;  philofophy  has,  inwall  ages;  endea- 
cured  tOjOppofe  their  prdgrefs,'  and  to  loofen  the 'tackles  they  had 
®pofed;  phjlofophers  have,  on  this  account/  licen  called  unbe- 


oi  r:»  : 

,  , Gleanings  through  Wales^  Holland^  and  Wejlphalia  \ 
wkhYieuns  ,fif  Peace  and  War  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Second 
B'litm%revijed.  .By  Mr,  Pratt,  3  vols.  8vo.  Longman. 
LDitdoii,  ^1796.  , 

flilsTCrr  ^  ■ 

i'0&i9Q^count  of  the  firft  edition  of  this  work,  fee  Englifli 
RfivieW"for  Dec.  1795  andf  an.  1796.  To  the  prefent 
litioo,  vei'y  much  enlarged  and  a.tered,  (in  the  whole  for.^  the 
W;r,  the  following  advertifement  is  prefixed: 

*  T6  bffer  to  the  Public  a  book  of  entertainment  and  of  ufc,  for 
c  Qfidetltknding,  the  fancy,  and  the  affections ;  various  in  mat* 
f.  and  in  manner  unhackneyed— to  check  the  heady  current  of  na- 
mil  prejudice  in  fome  inftances,  to  animate  genius  and  liberal  think* 
g  in  Qtbers ;  to  encourage  the  glow  of  rational  liberty,*  and*  to  curb 
irregularity  in  alli  to  combine  fubjeCts  for  profound  reflection 
ith  aiaufing  remarks,  and  with  the  calamities  of  war  to  contraft  the 
fdbrts  of  peace;  diverlifying  and  relieving  the  whole  by  appro* 
iatc  narrauves,  and  adventures,  and  imagery,  has  been  the  endea* 
of  the  author  in  thefe  volumes:  and  he  could  not  but  con.fider 
tpleafore  he  had  in  wridng  them,  in  fome  fort,  an  carneft  of 

K  3  ^  their 
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thw  furnifiiiDg  proportionate  fatt&fa^ion  in  reading.  'The  rapid  dH 
'perfion  of  the  firil  edition  in  times  like, thele,  .and  in  an  age  ol'  triji 
and  tours-rand  the  favour  with  which  the  work  has  been  diiil], 
guiib^diby  peifons  of  all  parties,  encouraging  the  belief  ihat»  afiQ 
an  alntQft  ten  years  abfence  from  the  pref>.  the  author  has  not  agh 
^come  forward  unadvifcdly—- a  belief  which,  alliiled  by  the  itnprovim 
hints  he  has  received  from  others,  has  inyigorated  *his'heU  tforu; 
render  the  prefent  impreilion  more  worthy  its  honours. 

^  In  deference  to  the  counfel  of  fome  refpedable  critics,  then 
thor  has  entirery  revifed  the  latter  part  of  the  third  volume,  whk) 
painted  the  atrocities  of  the  begmniTtgt  of  the’  French  revolution;  n 
for  the  fake  of  (huddering  humanity,  as  well  as  in  julHcc  to  the 
manly  fyilem  of  government  now  prevailing.'  he  has  abridged, « 
wholly  left  out.  many  of  the  inflances  of.  horror;  and  the  paruculin 
be  has  fuffered  to  remain  are  for.  the  fake  of  example  to  furroanob 
nations. 

,  *  Such^Isdatements  as  have  unintentionally  b^^en  almitted  intk 
firft  intlance  are'  put  right  in  the  fecond — and  it  is  hoped  the  adl 
•  lions;  which  are  noticed  in'  their  proper  places,  will  be  foyai 
acceptable.  '  '  /  ^ 

*  Note.— The  author  avails  himfelf  of  a  hint  he  has  received  m 
further  proof  of  the  refemblancc  betwixt  the  Welch  and  G.rma 
mentioned  in  page  244.  Vol,  III,  noticing  the  colony  from  tncLci 
,  Couniries,  planted  by  Edward  the  Third,  in  Wales,  where  evices 
veftiges  of  their  race^  manners,  and  language.  are«^  viiible  to 
day.* 

The  hints  to  which  Mr.  Pratt  refers,^  refpcdling  the  Geririi 
Welch j  the  reader  will  find  In  the  £^ngli(h  Review  for  Janusf] 
*79^*  Mr.  Pratt  fhews  equal  magnanimity  and  (rood  fenfeii 
avaUing  himfelf  of  fair  and  candid  criticifin.  We  hope  he  wil! 
in  time,  fee  the  impropriety  of  interlarding  his  compotitions 
fo  many  feraps  of  poetry,  and  of  quoting  himfelf.  Qf  both  thd 
improprieties  he  is  guilty  in  his  introduiftion  to  this  improvt 
edition  of  the  Gleanings. 

•  w  # 


Art.  VI.  The  Petper  i  a  GtlUaion  ef  EJfuySy  Moral,  Bit^> 
Mealy  atd Ititrary.  PP..347.  8vo.  in  boards.  Allens! 
Weft.  London,  1706. 

•  V  '  ^ 


FT^HE  Peeper,  if  we  are  not  greatly  miftaken  in  our  judgmd 
will  very  foon  make  a  diftinguilhed  figure  amon^ft  ourpj 
riodical  efiays.  It  difplays,  in  almoft  every  page,  the  man  j 
talcQfs,  obfcrvation,  and  fpirit.  But,  though  the  writer  b^j  j 
general,  right  in  his  potitions,  and  h^ppy  in  his  illuftrations  J 
them,  we  do  not  al\yays  concui:  with  him  in  fehtimenu  'Vnei 

howsv- 


I 
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however,  we  hefitate  in  adopting  bis  opinions,  we  freely  ac^ 
knowledge  tncir  ingenuity.  *  ^  1  he  exordium,  accounting  for 

<  the  title/  is  managed  with  much  dexterity.  .  In  this  number 
there  is  fom  decree  of  humour.  ^  I  (hall  very  honcflly  ac- 
knowledg  ,  that  I  am  ^neither’  a  fen(ible  Taller^  a  keen-eyed 

<  Spf^ator,  nor  qualified,  in  any  dcgi^ee,  to  be  a  Guardian. 
f  1  am  too  lame  for  z  'R^rhbler  or  an  Adventurer  \  and  I  have  not 

<  competence  fufEcieVit  to  fet  up  for  an  Idler.  My  ciiiical  abi- 

*  lltics  are  fo  very  flerder  that  I  cannot  lay  any  claim,  with 
‘  jufticc,,  to  the  char^dcr  of  a  Connoijfeur.  It  is  my  misfortune 
/  to  be.  (q,  very  tim  d  aud  bafhful,  that  I,  could  not  venture  to 

*  afliime  fo  confiderable  a  title  as  Ihe  Qbfrvtr.  Yet  I  conceive 

*  that,  with  very  great  'propriety,  1  can  venture  to  lay  hold  of 

*  the  lowly  title  of  The  Peeper  \  a  title  that  luckily  has  been  re- 

*  jeCted  by  all  eflayifts,  as  unbecoming  their  dignity  and  im- 

*  poriance/  Now,  fortunately,  they  could  not  have  left  one 

*  mor  ‘  fuitable  to  the  humble  wight  who  has  here  taken  it  up  ; 
‘both  becaufe  I  am  aflually  very  fhort-fighted,  and  therefore 

*  am'under  the  rieceflity  of  ufing  glafles ;  and  alfo  becaufe  my 
^  fituation  in  the  world  is  fo  c^feure,  that  I  can  only  content 

*  myfelf  with  peeping  ar  what  is  curious,,  new,  or  entertaining/ 
Though  we  do  not  objeft  to  the  title  of  the  I3fh  number-^ 

*  Honourable  Chara£iers  to  be  found  in  the  lower  as  well  as  in 
the  higher  Ranks  of  Society  /  yet  we  cannot  but  think  many  of 
our  author's  pofitions  on  this  fubjedl  untenable.  Dr.  Johnfon 
very  juftly  obferves,  that  there  ^  is  generally  a  fcoundrelifm 

*  about  a  low  man/  There  is  ^  an  indefcribable  fomething’ 
adhering  to  a  man  of  low  birth,  by  which  we  may  detedi  his^ 
plebeian  origin.  And,  however  a  man  of  family  may  degrade 
bimfelf,by  his  follies  or  vices,  he  commonly  difeovers , a  fupe- 
riority  fo  the  vulgar— though  fometimes  in  fuch  a  Proteus-like 
manner,  that  it  js  difficult  to  fay  in  what  point  he  difeovers  his 
fuperiority  *.  If  we  look  to  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  upper  houfe,  we  (hall  there  obferve  the  politeft  men 
in  the  kingdom — ^  whofe  minds  are  animated  by  the  pureft  fen- 

‘  fibility,  ^and  diredbed  by  the  nobleft  principles  of  honour.* 
Among  thb* common  people  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  either  ho¬ 
nour  or  fenfibility.  And  of  the  higher  order  of  mechanics, 
meannefs  is  the  nccelTary  companion,  not  elegant  refinement. 
The  moral  effays  which  ftrike  us  as  the  beft,  are,  *  The  Doc- 

*  trine  of  Providence  confidered  as  a  Remedy  againft  Afflic- 
‘  tions/  No.  II — ‘  The  Folly  of  Swearing/  ’l^o.  17— and 

f  •  k 


*  Seel  an  Eflay  on  Family— in  *  Sketches  in  Verfe,  with  profe 
lUuftrations.’ 

K4 


«  The 


14.6  The  Peeper  I  a  CoUeHton  ef  EJfoys* 

«  The  focial  Relation  and  domeftic  Attachment,*  No.  33 
From  the  laft  we  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with  an  extract : 

•  The  fenfe  of  focial  relation  is  a  ftrong  fpring  of  duty’;  and  do, 
mcftic  attachment  isa  fource  of  comfort  in  every  trial,  and  under 
every  change.  How  fweet  is  his  pleafure,  who  turns  hib  face  once 
more,  after  a  long  abfence,  to  his  native  foil,  and,  after  a  thoufnnd 
hardfliips,  and  dangers,  and  temptations,  returns  with  a  competence, 
to  feck  for  peace  in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  in  the  circle  of  hi$ 
early  friends!  To  the  man  of  virtuous  feniiment,  how  welcome  is 
the  fight  of  his  original  home,  of  the  feene  of  his  early  fportj,  in* 

firuAion,  and  friendfhip! - 1  have  lately,  met  with  a  p  jem  which 

touches  this  intcrefting  fubjeft  with  fuch  exquifite  feelings  in  fucha 
perfuafive  manner,  fuch  elegance  of  expfeflion.  and  fjch  h  irmony  of 
numbers,  that  I  cannot  help  uking  the  liberty  of  giving  a  quotation 
from  it  in  this  place,  as  well  to  enforce  my  own  fentimenis  as  to  ex. 
cite  in  my  readers  a  wilh  to  pofiTefs  the  whole  of  what  cannot  but 
afford  them  the  richeff  fatisfadion.  Of  the  attachment  to  our  native 
land,  though  its  natural  charms  Ihould  not  be  fo  great  as  thofeof 
other  climes,  this  difeerning  author  well  obferves : 

«  Yes!  home  (till  charms:  and  he  who,  clad  in  fur. 

His  rapid  rein-deer  drives  o’er  plains  of  fnow, 

Wculd  rather  to  the  fame  wild  tradts  recur 
That  various  life  had  mark’d  with  joy  or  woe. 

Than  wander  where  the  fpicy  breezes  blow. 

To  kifs  the  hyacinths  of  Azza’s  hair-"  - 

Rather,  than  where  luxuriant  fummers  glow. 

To  the  white  mofiTes  of  his  hills  repair. 

And  bid  his  antler  train  the  fimple  banquet  (hare. 

*  ^  « 

All  love  their  native  fpot ;  whether  befide 
Their  ice-rib’d  mountains,  thro’  a  wade  of  night. 

They  catch  the  froft-gales  from  the  Itormy  tide. 

And  Ihiver  to  the  l^real  flalhes  bright : 

Or,  if  the  fun  vouchfafe  a  noonday  light,  > 

Hail,  from  the  crags  his  faint-reflefted  beams, 

And  Aide,  o’er  mouldering  bridge,  from  height  to  heigbi; 
Where  pine,  or  ebony,  or  l«n reed  gleams, ' 

To  float  their  huge- hewn  planks  along  the  gulphy.ftreams/ 

Thefe  ftanzas  are  quoted  from  a  poem  entitled,  *  The  In* 
fiuence  of  Local  Attachment  with  rejpe^  to  poem  whicbj 

from  feveral  accidental  circumftances,  is  become, extremely  po* 
pular. — The  biogpphical  memoirs  of  Henderfon  arc  curious} 
and  thofc  of  Badcock  well  merit' the  public  attention. 
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VII.  The  Politician's  Creed.  Being  the  great  Outline  of 
Political  Science  i  from  the  Writings  of  Montefquieu^  Hume^ 
GibboHy  Paleyy  Totunfendy  tiff.  By  an  Independent.  Pol.  II, 
pp.  208.  8vo.  7$.  6d.  Johnfon.  London,  1796. 

i  *  •  •  •  ’» 

iF  the  iirft  volume  of  this  judicious  compilation  we  gave 
foine  account  in  our  Review  for  December  1795.  To  this 
;cond  volume  the  following  is 'an  introdu^ion : 

/  )  '  >■'  ^  ■  •  . 

«  In  the  firft  volume  the  editor  of  the  Politician’s  Creed  has  at* 
tempted,  from  the  writings  of  others,  to  give  the  ejfena  or  forme  of 
lifTereiit  governments,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  done  confident  wicii 
he  general  defigii  of  this  work,  to  afeertain  our  mixed  form  of  go^» 
itmmtntl 

•  In  the  prefent  volume  we  are  not  to  confider  whence  fower  is 
leiived,  but  the of  UgiJlation\  not  corjlitutes  a  goniernment^ 
)ut  what  are  the  emanations  of  ejiablijhed forms. 

*  The  writer  of  the  Politician’s  Creed  wifhes  the  reader  carefully 
|to  diferiminate  between  dSis  of  iegijlation  and  forms  of  government.'^ 

Thus  a  chancellor  may  be  corrupt,  a  f articular  jury  may  be  preju¬ 
diced,  a  minifter  improvident,  a  commander  indifereet ;  ^neverthclcli 
thefe  ofices  or  forms  are  as  much  a  fubjeft  of  admiration  as  before* 

As.  on  the  one  hand,  all  parties  have  approved  our.  mixed  form 
of  government,  and  here  our  political  knowledge  was  reduced  to  a 
fcience;  fo,  on  the  other  hand, 'as  the  pra^ical  part  mud  depend 
much  upon  circumjlances,  we  fee  opened  a  wide  and  endlefs  field  for 
difputation. 

Some  general,  maxims,  however,  concerning  commercEi 
TREATIES,  TAXES,  &c*  &c.  are  attempted  ;•  and  hereafter  \!cie{e{e^ 
veral  feAions  may  be  better  filled  up  by  fome  more  enlightened  po- 
jlitician,  whom  the  editor  wifhei  the  fame  motive  that  has  guided  him 
in  this  work— a  bias  to  Truth,  rather  than  to  any  prevailing  party, 
and  the  heart-felt  pleafure^  of  beftowing  the  profits  oo  perfons  de* 
ierviog  of  the  firft  confidcration.*  * 

Thefe  volumes  certainly  form  an  excellent  introduftion  to 
the  ftudy'of  politics."^ "'But  we" cannot  help  retaining  the  opinion 
formerly  expreffed,  that  there  is  a  miferable  anticlimax  in  the 
titlc-p^ge  of  this  book.  .Montefquieu  we  know,  Hume,  Gib^ 
lK)n,  and  Paley,  too^  but  who  is  Townfend? 
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France^  from  the  317?  of  May  1793  9f7^b  ^794; 

and  of  the  Scenes  which  have  pa  fed  in  the  Prijins  of  Paris.  Sj 
Helen  Maria  IVilliams.  Vd.  IF*  pp.  225.  35.  fewed, 
Robinforis.  London,  1796. 

\j  .-1  -  / 

^^HIS  intcrefting  writer  has  refunrted  her  narrative  of  the 
*  French  revolution  in  a  ftylc  at  oiTce‘  pathetic,  fimple,  and 
confequcntly  free  from  that  inflation  to ‘which  we  objeded  in 
her  former  volumes.  .  i,  - 

In  a  private,  as  in  a  public  ftate,  adverfity  is  the  parent  of 
Virtue.  This  is  evinced  in  the  progrefs  of  the  French  levola. 
tion,  of  which  the  following  is  an  admirable  example.  . 

A  lady,  whofe  benevolence  led  her  to  vilit  and  relieve  the 
innocent  vidims  of  tyranny,  finding  among  them  an  amiable 
and  lovely  fufFerer,  for  whom  (he  felt  herfelf  particularly  inte. 
refted,  inquires  the  reafon  of  her  calamities,  and  is  anfweredbj 
an  elderly  woman : 

•  I  fuffer  Icfs  for  myfelf.  Madam,  than  for  this  young  perfon, 
whom  1  have  adopted,  and  given  to  my  daughter  as  a  (ifler.  She 
has  not,  like  us,  palled  her  life  in  indigence ;  {he  has  been  accuf< 
tomed  to  better  days;  and  though  Oie  never  complains,  but  labours, 
without  ceafing,  with  us  to  procure  our  fcanty  meal,  we  know  that 
(he  muft  feel  a  thoufand  hardfhips  to  which  we  are  infenfible.  Her 
father  [at  that  name  the  young  lady’s  tears  fell  fall  upon  her  work] 
was  put  to  death  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Poor  man!  they 
feized 'all  his  property  in  the  country,  they  dripped  him  of  cveryj 
thing,  and  then  dragged  him,  in  the  midd  of  lad  winter,  to  be  tried 
at  Paris.  His  daughter  followed  him  on  foot.  Delicate  as  ihe  ap¬ 
pears,  ihe  found  fudicient  drength  to  walk  fifty  leagues,  and  accom< 

fany  the  cart  in  which  he  was  brought  with  levcr^  other  prifoners, 
t  was  Ihc  who,  in  the  different  places  through  which  they  paflei 
prepared  his  food,  and  begged  fometimes  a  blanket,  fpinetimes  a 
little  draw,  to  cover  him  in  the  dungeons  where  he  was  forced  to 
pafs  the  nights.  She  never  ceafed  to  follow  and  confole  him,  till 
they  reached  the  Conciergerie,  when  (he  could  fee  him  no  more.  For 
three  months  this  poor  young  lady  watched  from  morning  till  night 
at  the  doors  of  the  committees,  in  order,  as  the  members  paffed,  to 
plead  for  her  ag^  father.  Sometimes  they  made  her  perfidious  pro- 
mifes,  and.  fometimes ‘they  tried  to  terrify  her  with 'threats. 
length  her  father  appeared  before  the  bloody  tribunal.  He  could 
have  proved  that  they  had  midaken  him  for  another ;  but  the  exe¬ 
crable  Dumas,  who  prefided,  would  not  fuffer  him  to  fpeak.  When 
he  was  condemned  to  die,  his  daughter,  who  was  prefent,  gave  a 
(hriek,  and  was  indantly  dragged  out  of  the  court.  Her  father  faw 
her:  *  Oh!  my  child,*  he  cried,  *  I  mud  leave  you  then  to  defpair, 
•  to  all  the  horrors  of  want.*  And  (he  has  indeed.  Madam,  fuffered 
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much.  The  hope  of  being  afeful  to  her  father  fupported  her  while 
lived ;  but  the  night  after  his  execution  we  heard  her,  for  Ihe 
lodged  in  the  next  room  to  us,  heave  fuch  moans  as  pierced  our 
hearts.  We  heard  her  call  upon  her  father  a  thuufand  times  in  fuck 
accents,  that,  in  (hort.  my  daughter  could  bear  it  no  longer;  and* 
hurrying  on  her  clothes,  (he  forced  her  way  into  the  ftranger’s  room, 
and  tried  to  give  her  comfort ;  but  all  (he  could  do  was  to  weep  with 
her.  ^  Since  that  time  I  have  perfuaded,  indeed  1  have  forced  her  to 
live  with  us,  that  (he  might  not  be  left  alone  to  defpair.  She  has 
fome  friends*  in  the  prqvincc^where  (he  lived,  who  would  perhapt 
give  her  (belter;  but  (he  has  no  longer  iirength  to  make  the  journey 
on  foot ;  and  (he  has  no  refources,  having  long  ago  fold  her  watch, 
and  all  her  little  trinkets,  to  fupply  her  father  wkh  food.^ 

We  cordially  agree  with  Mifs  Williams,  ‘  that  we  fhould 

*  beware  of  the  injuftice  of  accufing  the  French  people  of  thofo 

•  crimes  of  which  they  are  the  mourners.* 


1  Mifs  Williams  in  this,  as  in  the  other  volumes,  Is  more  at- 
I  tentive  to  moral  fituation  than  to  political  intrigues,  and  other 
I  caufes  of  revolution. 


fh  I ;  ‘ 


IX.  Sketch  of  Democracy.  By  Robert  Bijfet^  LL. 
pp.  3^2.  8vo.  Mathews.  London,  1796.  - 

1 

T\R.  Biflet  informs  us,  in  an  advertifement,  that  ‘  this  narra* 
^  ^jive  was  undertaken  at  the  fuggeftion  and  recommendation 
.•..of  his,  ingenious  neighbour  and  friend  Mr.  Budworth*. — As 

*  to  dete£l  falfe  ftatements  concerning  fubjeils  of  notoriety  re- 

*  quires*  only  common  knowledge  and  common  ability,  1  was 

*  Induced  to  attempt  the  taft:.  I  was  farther  ftimuUted  by  the 

*  hopes  that  fome  other  perfon,  who  could  add  philofophy  to 
^"narration,  and*  generalise  ia£t  into  principle,  might  hereafter 

*  under  rake  a  regular,  hiftory  of  democracy.  As  my  objeft  is 
^  narration,  all  tne  intellectual  merit  I  claim  is  authenticity, 
^  That  merit  1  do  claim.  1  appeal  to  every  man  acquainted 
Vwitt  hiftory  for  the  fairnefs  of  my  ftatement,  from  which  ( 

*  draw  the  obvious  concluliori,  that  democracy,  is  a  pernicious 

*  government.  As  I  have  nct,vin  every  inftance,  cited  au- 

*  thorities,  I  beg  leave  here  to  mention — from  Plutarch,  Thu- 

*  cydides,  Xenophon,  Barthelemi,  Mitford,  and  Gillies,  1  have 

•  Captain  Budworth,  of  Sloane-Street,  Chelfea,  author  of  Gib- 
^tar,  a  Poem  ;  and  of  a  Fortnight’s  Ramble  to  the  Lakes  of  Weft* 
morcland  and  Cumberland. 

*  chiefly 

I  ' 
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*  chiefly  taken  my  ftatement  of  Grecian  democracy;  from  Po. 
‘  lybius,  Salluft,  Cicero,  Livy,  Plutarch,  Vertot,  and  Fcn 
^  gufon,  my  narrative  of  Roman ;  my  view  of  Englilh  from 

*  Hume.  In  reading  thofe  hiftorians  I  have  considered  the 

*  whole  feries  of  .narration,  not  detached  paflFages.  Two  prin- 

*  ciplcs  which  I  attempt  to  maintain,  that  a  country  ought  to 

*  be  governed  by  its  joint  ability  and  property;  and  that  identity 
^  of  intereil  between  the  people  and ’members’  of  parliament 

*  was  the  true  criterion  of  right  reprefentatton— *1  learned  from  a 

*  gentleman  of  great  eminence,  w  ho  Idng^difplayed  in  theTenatc 

*  part  of  that  found  ability,  extenfive  knowledge,  and  manly 

*  eloquence,  which  for  two  years  has  been  devoted  to' the  bar 

*  folely ;  and  who,  though,  when  in  parliament,'  -in  certain 
^  points  in  oppofition  to  adminiftration,  concurs  in  the  expe- 

*  diency  of  preferving  unaltered  the  Britifh  conftitution  ♦. 
‘  Principles  firft  adopted  on  fo  refpedlable  authority,  fubfequent 
^  experience  and  reafoning  confirmed.* 

-  Thus'Dr,  Biflet,  with  perfedf  candour,  and  a  defire  to  do 
every  one  juftice,  mentions  the  gentleman  at  wbofe  recom¬ 
mendation  he  undertook  this  defign ;  the  gentleman  alfo  from 
whom  he  received  the  leading  principles,  by  a  contraft  with 
which  he  fets  off  the  folly  and  mifery  as  well  as  turbulence  of 
democracies ;  and  the  writers  alfo,  ancient  and  modern,  by 
whofe  hiftorical  refearches  he  has  been  able  to  maintain" and  il- 
luftrate  his  theory.  Dr.  Biflet,  from  the  whole  of  his  hiftorical 
obfervations  and  inferences,  concludes  that,  ^  wherever  demo- 
^  cracy  has  appeared  in  countries  of  any  magnitude,'  confufion, 

*  immorality,  impiety,  confifeatipn  and  profeription,  rapine  and 
^  bloodfhed,  have  attended  her  fteps.  To  enter  into  the  detail 

*  of  modern  dempcratical  governments,  would  exceed  the  plan 

*  of  the  prefent  eflfay,  but  may  poflibly  be  the  fubjeft  of  ^future 

*  confideration.  I  cannot,  however,  conclude  the  prefent  dif- 
^  cuffion  without  making  a  few  general  obfervations  on  Englilh 
‘  democracy.  -  *  \ 

*  Happily  for  this  country  the  good  fenfe  of  its  inhaWunts 

*  has  generally  prevented  democracy  from  being  or  long 

*  prepollent*  Short  as  the  periods  have  been  during  which  it 
^  prevailed  in  England,  yet  were  they  fufficiently  marked  with 

*  atrocious  wickednefs  and  difmal  events,  even  if  we  had  no 

*  other  fource  of  knowledge  to  manifeft  its  nature  and  ten- 
•  *  dency.— Until  laft  century  democracy  had  not  raifed  her  head 

*  fo  high  as  to  endanger  the  exiftence  of  civil  fociety.  The 

"■! - -  - - -  - < 

•  William  Adam,  Efq.  lately  appointed  one  of  the  King’* 
Counfel. 

*  progrefs 
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progrefs  of  democracy,  from  its  firft  origin  in  the  ^harangues 
of  puritanical  preachers  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft,  to 
its  maturity  in  the  fubveriioh  of  the  conftitution  of  church  and 
(late  in  the  murder  of  a  mild  and  benevolent  king,  in  the  con«» 
filcation  of  property,  in  the  complicated  tyranny  of  a  bloody 
ufurpcr,  every  Briton  knows.  :  A  government  fo  abfurd  in 
principles,  ,fo  pernicious  in  effedls,  remained  not  long  in  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  found  fenfe.of  our  anceftors,  taught  by  experience, 
returned  to  monarchy.  Our  conftitution,  for  a  century  af- 
certained  and  confirmed,  is,  of  all  political  fyftems  recorded  in 
hiftory,  the  moft  ^perfeflly  fitted  for  the  attainment  and  prc- 
fervation  of  individual  and  national  happinefs/  , 

•Dr.  Biflet  goes  on,  in  the  concluding  chapter,  from  which 
the  above  pafiages  are  extraded,  to  beftow  juft  praife  on  our 
fyftem  of  jurifprudence,  our  parliament,  our  church,  and  our 
king.*  Of  the  parliament  he  fays,  V  that  it  has  an  identity  of 
‘  intereft  with  us  * ;  and  that  being  the  cafe,  it  matters  little  to 
^  individuals,  whether  they  have  a  vote,  or  not,  In  the  eledioa 
<  of  its  members.’  .And,  as  tberefult  of  his  whole  work,  he 
fays,  \  under  fuch  a  fyftem,  and  the  charaders  which  it  pro- 
‘  duces,  we  of  this  country  enjoy,  and  have  long  enjoyed,  a 

*  bappinefs  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  hiftory.  .  The  more  a 
t  man  is  converfant  with  the  hiftory  of  mankind  and  their  com- 
^  parative  ftate  in  different  fituations,  the  more  clearly  will  ha 

*  fee,  that  nope,  inihe  various.conftituents  of  happinefs,‘ equal, 

*  or  ever  equalled,  the  fubjeds  of  the  Britifh  government  f 


The  nature  and  the  effed  of  the  democratical  form-pf  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  condition  of  mankind  has  been  vie  wed'in  different  lights 
by  different  nations  and  different  individuals,,  according  to  &eif 


*  It  this  fo:in  every  inftance,'  even  with  regard  to  a  majority  in 
parliament  t  Even  the  miniiler  does  not  affert  this. 

t  Here  bur  author  falls  into  a  flyle  rather  declamatory,  rhetorical, 
tod  popular,'  than  agreeable  to  the  preciiion  of  philofophy  and  troth/ 
Who  are  the 'fubjeds  ofthc  Britifli  government,  and  to  whom  does 
he  refer*'byrthe  pronoun  wb,  when  he  fpeaks  of  fuck  unexampled 
bappinefs?  .  Notfthe  great  mafs  of  the  people,  the  labouring  poor# 
the  adual  cultivators  of  the  foil,  are,  at  this  moment,  in  a  much 
more  wretched  condition,  not  only  than  the  peafants  in  Switzerlaod, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  where,  together  with  a  and  a  te- 

Bcment  of  land,  every  one  enjoys  certain  privileges  of  a  political 
nature,  and  in  America,  but  even  (before  the  prefent  convulfion) 
in  the  Au (Irian  Netherlands  and  dominions  inTtaly,  and  even  in 
France  iUelf. 

different 
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difFercnt  chani£lers  and  fituations.  In  the  depths  nf  opprefljon,' 
under  defpotifm,  when  fadnefs,  forrow,  and  defpair,  fow  the 
feeds  of  hj^red,  and  bold  defigrts ;  in  the  twilight  between  the 
night  of  tyranny  and  the  dawn  of  liberty,  when  rtien  fmaVt  un« 
der  defpotic  rule,  they  praife  the  juftice  and  equality  that  are  at 
leaft  held  forth  as  the  principles  of  democracy.  When  thi 
mildnefs  of  that  dawn  is  exchanged,'  iW  the  progreflion' of  the 
day,  for  fervid  heat,  and  confequent  exhalations  and'flortns,  they 
are  tempted  fometimes  to  think  of.  the  repofe  that  is  enjoyed 
under  the  torpid  and  chilling  iha4es‘‘of  abfolutc  fovereigrity. 
They  who  place  the  higheft  degree  of  happinefs,  as' well  as  ex. 
cellence,  in  mdintaining  the  freedom'  and  dignity  of  human  na. 
ture,  in  all  fituations,  and  in  purfuits  of  ambition  'and  glory, 
contend  that  heroic  virtue  is  beft  difplayed  amidfr  the  turbulence 
of  a  free  conftitution ;  and  that  even  a  fliort  life,  fpent  in  fuch  a 
career,  is  preferable  to  ah  eternity  of  flavery.  It  was  in  this 
high  fpirit  that  fo  many  of  the  ancient  republicans,  and  fomd 
Jlmong  their  imitators  in 'modern  times,  wrote,'  lived,  and  diedl 
When  the  horfors  of  democracy  bring  abouf.the  reftoraiioh  of 
kings,  or  ancient  governments  under  other  forms,  then  it  is 
that  men  cry  out  with  our  author,  in  his  iiiotto  from  Homer,  for 
*  one' thief — one  king.' 

This  is'ah  objed  which  isfeen  in  different  lights  alfo,  by  the 
indolent  and  the  adtive ;  the  man  of  fp'eculation,  and  the  man  of 
intrigue ‘and  ehterprife.  There  is  fuch  a  thing  tdo  as  tone  or 
faftiibn*,'  and  a  regard  to  acceptation  and  intereft  in  the  choice 
of  fubjedls  for  literary  publications.  The  atrocities  which,  in  a 
neighbouring  kio^dom,  have  difgraced  a.  noble  caufc,  and 
thrown  fo  deep  k'ftain'  bn  the  character  of  ’ the  French  nation 
naturally  fuggefted  to  Captain  Budworth  the  propriety  of'fuch  a 
narrative  as  that  before" 'uS, '  at  fhis  time,  and  ailb'difpofed  Dr; 
Billet  to  undertake'  the  tafk  recommended  to  his'induftry  by 
kis  Ingenious  friend.  Nor  does  our  author  appear  to  have  been 
averfe  to  fuch  a  ufk;  for  he  not  (only  defends,  onjuft-groands, 
the  excellence  of  our  conftitution  in  .church  and  ibite,  but  alfo 
fome*  points  that. are  confidered  by  many,  nay,  pretty  certaiiilyt 
by  a  majority  of  the  nation,  as  abufes^and  corruptions/  In 
fhort^ihe'.^erms  well  difpofed  to  go  every  length  in  defence  of 
the  powers  that  be;  whichi-  as  no  party 'can  be  injured  nor 
benefitted  if  he  bein  the  wrong,  we  are  very  far  from  penfuring. ' 


•  It  IS  vam  to  charge  ihofe  atrocities  on  the  very  nature  of  anarchy 
and-  revolution.  There  is  a  heat,  an  excefs,  and  irritability,  in 
ceruin^nations^  from  which  others  aie  happily  exempted.  'There 
have  been  revolutions,  but  none  fo  infernal,  in  Switzerland^  Ger- 
xoanyi  ibe  Low  Countries,  Britain,  Poland,  and  America, 
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‘  ^  Dt^BilTee  might  have  hazarded  £6  undeniable  a  pofition  wkhoot 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Gillies. 

Science, 
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The  tuthulence  and  tnifery  of  democracies  was  well  known, 
jnd  is  deferibed  by  ancient  writers,  particularly  thofc  of 
Greece.  It  is  accurately  deferibed  by  Machiavel  and  other 
talian  writers,  by  Montefquieu,  by  Hume,  and  lately  by  Sir 
William  Voungi  Mr.  Morris,  in  his  Conftitution  of  Athens, 
trahOated  from  Xenophon,  with  notes  and  preface  ;  and  Mr« 
Drummond,^  on  the  republics  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  Dr.  Gil¬ 
lies,  it  is  probable,  was  dire<5led  to. his  tranfladon  of  Lyfias’s 
Orations,:  and  tlie  dlflertation  with  which  he  has  introduced  it, 
hy  the  arguments \lr.awn  from  that  orator,  in  proof  of  what  he 
}:as  afierted,  .do  his  elfay^,  on.the  fubjeiSls  of,  national  charadler, 
government,^  and  particularly  democratical  government.  *  The 
iheory,  fug^fted.  by  Hume,  that  is  illuftrated  in  thc.diflTerta- 
iion,  Dr^  Gillies  makes  the  grand  principle  of  fele^ion  and 
connexion  among  the  circumftances,  incidents,  and  events,  that 
he  has  interwoven  into  his  Hiftory  of  Greece.  Jt  is  front  this 
biftory,  chiefly,  that  Dr.  Biffet  has  drawn  his  arguments  againft 
democracy,  from  the  Grecian  republics.  For  although  he  has 
confulted  (as  already  ftated  in  our  extradl  from  his  Sdvertife- 
jnent)  Plutarch,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  of  the  ancients,  as 
as  Mufdrd  and  Bar^thelemi  of  the  moderns,  it  is  the  views  of 
pr.  Gillies,  guided  by  the  principle  already  mentioned,  that  he 
has  moftly*  in  view  j^and  the  name  of  ibis  writer  occurs  to  a 
frequency  that,  to  fome,  may  appear  ludicrous,  and 
to  others  difgufting, — GilHes,  p.  2,  Introdu£iion.  ‘  When 
‘  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Gillies,  narrate,^  &c.  Introdu(^« 
J).  XV.— In  like  manner  he  connects,  though  by  ah  affociation 
not  quite  fo  bold,' Livy  with  Fergufon,  ibid.  ^  Says  Dr.  Gillies/ 
p.  21.,  Says  Dj.  Gillies,*  p.  32.  ‘  In  the  forcible  and  eio- 

*  ^ent  language  of  Dr.  GilUcs,?  p.  34.  *  While  ((ays  Dr^ 

*  Gillies.),  human  nature  remains. unchanged,  the  right  to  excr- 

*  cife  power', will  coq^^rnqnly  be  attended  with  a  ftrong  defire  to 

‘  abufe-  47.,  ‘  The  very  accurate  relation  of  Dr.  Gilr 

‘“/,Says  Dr.  Gfillies,*  p..  79.  ‘  Says  Dr.  .Gillies/ 

•  And,  with  proportionate  frequen^,  ihrou^out 

the  whole  of  the  narrative,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  Greece.  That 
•r.  Gillies  ,was  more  familiar  to  our  author  than  the  an'Cients, 
ki$  natural  -to  conclude;  for,  had.  he  been  equally  ^onverfant 
-•itb  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  &c.  it  would  have  been  moft  ab«- 
fund  to  quote  tranfiator  and  commentator  rather  than  an  ori* 
pnd  author.  See  what  we  have  obferved  on  this  fubjedb,‘'on 
Wafiqn  'of  reviewing.  Macaulay*^s  Rudimentsi  of  rolitic^ 
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Science,  in  our  Number  for  June  laft. — This  confideration^ 
that  Dr.  BiflTct  has  been  lefs  fedulouS  in*  the  ftudy  of  Thucydidcj 
rthan  in  that  of  Dr.  Gillies,  is  fome  confolation  to  the  EngliJ 
Reviewers  under  that  fentehce  which  Dr.  BiflTet  has  pronouncctl 
againft  them  refpefling  a  difpute  that  took  place  about  i 
charge  againft  Dr.  Gillies  of  grofs  arid  exceflive  plagiarlfm 
from  Mr.  Mitford.  Dr.  Biflet,  with  propriety  on  his  fubjefl, 
mentions  a  very  curious  arid  important  conference  between 
Athenian  ambafladors  and  the  Melians,  whom,  without  any 
pretence  of  right,  and  merely  on  the  fcore  of  iuperior  brutal 
force,  they  fummoned  to  furrender.  >  This  conference,’  ftp 
Dr.  Biflet,  ‘  of  which  Mr.  Mitford  gives  us  the  principal  heads, 
♦  and  Dr.  Gillies  abridges  the  fubftance  from  the  detail  o( 
^  Thucydides*.^ — A  fumm'ary  proof,  among  many  others,  o( 
what  was  charged  by  this  Journal,  is,  that  Dr.  Gillies  copied 
Mr.  Mitford  even  in  fome  errors,  of  no  great  moment,  but 
ftill  errors.  But  if  Dr.  Biflet,  or  any  of  our  readers,  wiflics 
to  revife  his  fentence  in  favour  of  Dr.  Gillies,  let  him  turn  to 
our  review  of  Gillies’s  Hiftory  of  Greece,  A{>ril  1785. 

Although  an  over- weening  admiration  of  any  dne  man  be  gene, 
rally  an  indication  of  a  weak  mind,  yet  Dr.  Biffet  thinks  and 
judges  for  himfclf,  arranges  his  matter  clearly,  and  conveys  it 
with  perfpicuity,  force,  and  effeft,  to  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
It  wduld  unqueftionably  have  given  greater  refpe(ftability  to  his 
work,  had  he  referred  for  his  authorities  to  originar  writers, 
rather  than  to  have  Interlarded  it  with  the  everlafting  fee-faw 
of,  fays  Dr.  Gillies,  fays  Mr.  Drummond,  fays  Dr.  Fergufon, 
&c. :  but,  though  he  trufts  to  the  authority,  and  adopts  the 
views  of  thefe  men,  he  clearly  comprehends  their  reafoning,  and 
'mafters  his  fubjeft  j  and,  although  he  has  certainly  not  judged 
well  in  bringing  forward  Dr.  Gillies  in  every  other  page  (thougli 
vte  readily  admit  the  excellent  parts  as  well  as  induftry  of  that 
‘writer),  when  he  might  have  given  additional  variety  and  weight 
Xo  bis  Sketch  by  the  fentiments,,. genius,  and  teftimony,  of  fo 
.many  Writers  of  fuch  high  reputation,*  he  has  .not  cohdefeended 
'to  imitate  him  in  the  affe£ted  turgidity  of  his  ftyle,  which  carries 


♦  This  conference,  he  fays,  mayJulUy  be  ftyled  the  moral  creed 
of  conquering  democrats.  Is  not  ambition,  rapacity,  and  injuilicei 
as  much  the  charadter  of  ambitious  monarchs  as  of  ambitious  repul>| 
lies?  For  a  proof  that  monarchs  are  as  ambitious^  and  as  little  ce¬ 
remonious  about  the  means  of  gratifying  their  ambition  as  repub¬ 
licans,  we  need  only  refer  Dr.  Biflet  to  the  parallel  Which  he  quotes 
between  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Frederick  the  Great,  by  his  favofl* 
rite  Dr.  .Gillies,  ‘  that  philofophical  hiftorian,’  p.  137^  4th  line  fron 
bottom. 
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(he  fwell  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  this  hiftorian  not  wholly  incx- 
cufable,  becaufe  not  wholly  unnatural  in  one  educated  and  liv¬ 
ing  in  his  circumftances  %  ‘ to  the  full  length  of  caricature.—* 
There  is  a  diftindtion  between  (lyle  and  manner,  and  phrafe* 
ology,  or  the  choice  and  conftrudlion  of  words  :  though  this 
diftinclion  be  ratber  fine,  and  that  thofe  qualities  of  a  compoG- 
tion  run  very  much  into  tone  another.  In  ftyle  and  manner^ 
Dr.  BiiTet  is  unafFe6J;eti,,  manly,  and  perspicuous.  In  phrafe* 
ologjr  he  is,  not  unfrequently,  deficient;  though  his  eirors  or 
negligence,  in  this  point,  may  be  eafily,  with  a  little  attention 
and  pains^  correded^  In  the  firfi  place,  he  is  wholly  deficient 
in  pundtuanon,  which,  as  has  been  julfly  obferved  by  Lord 
Kaims,  is,  in  reality,  an  eflential  part  of  Englifh  grammar.  To 
givc  one  example  :  the  concluding  fentence,  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  quoted,  corredling  the  pundfuation,  is,  in  the  book,  as 
follows:  ‘  the  more  clearly  he  will  fee,  that  none' in  the  con- 
ftituents  of  happinefs  equal,  or  ever  equalled  the  fubjedls  of 
‘the  Britifli  government.*  From  this  pundtuation  the  reader 
is,  at  firft,  led  to  fuppofe  the  meaning  to  be,  that,  not  one 
among  the  conftituents  of  happinefs  ever  equalled,  &c.  This 
icertainly  was  our  cafe.  We  (hould  fuppofe  that  fo  grofs  an 
error  muft.  have  proceeded  from  inattention.  But  fuch  errors 
occurring  in  almojl  every  page,  if  not  actually  in  every  page, 
conftrain  the  moft  indulgent  critic  to  fet  them  down  to  .the  ac¬ 
count^  of,,  ignorance. — With  regard  to  phrafcology,  we  fhall 
fpecify  feveral  awkward  and  uncouth  phrafes  or  modes  of  ex- 
preffion,"  neither  fandlloned  by  cuftom,  nor  any  analogy  of  lan¬ 
guage;  without  running  into  too  great  length  by  mentioning 
the  grammatical  rules  againft  which  they  offend.  ^  In  tlie 
*  works  of  this  ingenious  and  wife  man  there  is  no  little  con- 
‘  jcilure,*  Introd.  p.  v. — ‘  The  fame  who  can  relifh  the  beauty 
‘  of  compofition,  perceive  the  compafs  of  knowledge/  &c. 
ibid,  p.  XX. — ‘  In  the  poiTeffion  and  in  the  vigorous  exertion  of 
‘  intelledi  they  do  not  exceed  the  ancients,*  Ibid,  p.  u — ^  In 
'point, of  found  underflanding,  no  common  people  ever  fur- 
pafied,  and  few  equalled  thofe  of  Great  Britain/  Ibid,  p.  xxii« 
We  Qiould  be  in  a  fimilar  fituation  as  was  the  ifland  of  La- 
j*  puta,**p.  13. — ‘  As  mixed  governments  of  a/l  others  leave  :o 
the  individual,’.  &c.  p.  26. — ‘  Availed  themfclves  no  lefs  than 
dM  Tbcmiftocles,*  p.  74.— ‘  In  a  government  of  check,’  p.  88. 
Than  did  the  French,’  p.  120.-—*  As  had  the  Dutch,’  p.  ic6. 
A  few,  worthlefs  defeription  [clafs  or  order]  of  voters  muft  not 

^  -I 

/  See  our  criddfm  on  Mr.  Gibbon’s  Mifcellaneous  Works,  in  this 
•umber. 
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‘  only  be  bad  as  far  as  their  own  numbers  extend,  but  muil 

*  mtufally  infcft  others  before  of  a  higher  defeription  p,  214, 

*  That  farther  incenfed  Marius/  p.  1^63. — ‘  Salutary  as  wa 

*  this  meafure,’  p.  230.  ^ 

It  fometimes  haf  pens,  nay  frequently,  that  writers,  as  weC 
as  fpeakers,  fall  into  an  unfortunate  habit  of  uAng  one  or  a  few 
words  and  phrafes  again  and  again,  and  on  all  occafions  ;  whicli 
gives  an  air  of  barrennefs  and  monotony,  and  indeed  of  ridi. 
cule,  to  a  compofition.  Dr.  Biflet*s  word  is  intellect.  *  h 

*  the  vigorous  exertion  of  intellect,*  p.  i. — ‘  Here  the  intellefi,‘ 
p.  X.— ‘  Caefar  furpafling  all  men  in  the  endowments  of  his  in. 

*  telleA,*  p.  319. — *  Solon  though  he  had  not  vigour  of  intd. 
‘  left,*  p.  49. — ‘  Degree  of  exercifed  intellect/  p.  81  — ‘  Hit 

*  own  great  intelle<as,*  p.  85. — ‘  Standard  of  intelledl,*  p. 

6cc.  &c.— VVe  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  Dr.  Biffet^s  inteiut 
not  to  fuppofe  that  he  will  readily  perceive  the  juftnefs  of  thii 
ftrifture,  and  pay  due  regard,  even  euphonia  caufa^  to  the  words 
of  knowledge^  wifdom^  and  underftanding.  It  is  perhaps  of  more 
confequence  to  obferve,  that  Dr.  Biflet  has  carried  the  policy, 
too  common,  efpecially  among  young  authors,  of  courting  fc 
vour  by  a  profufe  difpenfation  of  praife,  in  fome  inftances,  toa 
degree  of  adulation  that  is  as  fulfome  as  it  is  unjuft.  We  do 
not  cenfure  the  praife  he  beftows  on  even  the  ftrongeft  meafuro 
of  the  prefent  miniftry,  nor  yet  his  unlimited  commendatioiu 
of  the  church  and  two  univerfities ;  although  we  leave  it  to  the 
BritiOi  Critic  to  do  him  the  honours  of  cfiticifm  on  thefe  occa* 
fions.  We  have  already  noticed  the  unjuftnefs  of  the  argument 
he  draws,  for  the  excellency  of  our  conftitution  from  the  adual 
and  prefent  condition  of  the  mafs  of  the  people  j  if,  indeed,  he 
comprehends  thefe  under  his*  ‘  We  of  this  country.*  His  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  manufa£lurers*  and  farmers  of  this  country « 
equally,  with  that  on  the  conftitution,  in  the  ftyle  of  panegyric. 

No  mechanic  ever  equalled  the  Britifti  mechanic ;  no  manufac- 

*  turcr  equalled  the  Britifti  manufacturer;  no  farmer  ever  equalleJ 

*  the  Britifti  farmer,*  p.  xxiii.  From  other  nations  we  have 
derived  all  the  ufeful  arts.  In  mechanical  invention  they  have 
frequently  been  before  us  ;  in  fome  arts  they  have  retained  theif 
fuperioriiy  ;  though  we,  on  the  whole,  improve  on  their  invsn 
tions.  Dr.  Biflet  has  not  properly  guarded  and  limited  his  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  Englifti  nation.  As  to  agriculture,  they 
many  degrees  before  us  in  China,  Japan,  and  in  (or  lately  in 
the  United  Provinces  and  the  Auftrian  Netherlands. — The 


*  This  word,  (b  ufed,  is  not  fufficiently  fanflioned  by  the 
language  of  parliament  men  and  pamphleteers. 

^  obfcrvatioi 
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obfervations  refer  partly  to  the  matter,  and  partly  to  the  manner, 
of  our  author,  which,  in  our  apprehenfion,  wears,  in  fome 
places,  an  air  of  anxlous  adulation.  The  following  are  reftrf£ted 
to  what  is  mod  important,  the  matter. 

Though  Dr.  Billet  has  not  brought  forward  any  new  theory, 
he  has  illuftrated  what  was  univerfally  known  to  fcholars  before, 
and  accommodated  it  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  with  great 
judgment..  His  book  is  well-timed.  His  indudHon  is,  on  the 
whole,  juft ;  and  will  be  approved  by  the  learned,  as  well  as 
underftood  and  felt  even  by  the  vulgar  reader.  In  applying  the 
barbarous  terms  of  whig,  ariftocrat,  democrat,  &c.  to  Achilles, 
^milius  Paulus,  Fulvius,  Gracchus,  CalHus,  &c.  there  is  a 
degree  of  novelty  and  livelinefs  that  cannot  be  difpleafing  to  any 
reader.  The  fpirit  of  ariJlQcracy  was  certainly  oppofed  to  that 
of  democracy  in  thofe  as  well  as  in  thefe  times. 

Dr.  Biflet,  who  leans  to  ariftocracy,  is  unwilling  to  beftow 
on  democracy  the  praife  of  breeding  and  calling  forth  great  ta¬ 
lents  and  virtues.  *  In  the  whole  of  the  Athenian  hittory  we 
‘  fee,  that  their  misfortunes  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  nature 
I  *  of  their  government,  their  fuccelTes  to  a  temporary  deviation 

*  from  that  government,*  p.  144.— ‘  Democracies  muft  owe 
‘  their  profperity,  not  to  their  aggregate  efforts,  but  to  the  wif- 
‘  dom  and  exertions  of  a  Angle  perfon.  It  was  not  the  The- 

*  bans  that  relieved  the  Cadmaea,  that  were  victorious  at 

*  Leuftra,  that  befieged  Sparta,  that  gave  law  to  Greece  ♦,  it 
‘  was  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas.*  p.  154.— It  was,  indeed, 
individuals  that  controlled  the  people  by  their  wifdom  and  elo¬ 
quence,  and  led  them,  in  many  inftances,  to  accomplilh  great 
achievements  in  fpite  of  themfelves.  But  what  is  it  that  breeds 
fuch  characters  as  Leonidas,  Pelopidas,  Codrus,  Decius?  the 
amor  patria^  the  enthufiafm  and  energetic  foul  of  a  free  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  needlefs,  with  the  exploits  of  France  before  our 
eyes,  in  the  midft  of  all  her  extravagancies  and  all  her  crimei| 
to  expatiate  on  this  fubjeCt. 

Why  has  not  Dr.  Biflet  taken  any  notice  of  the  hiftory  of 
Florence,  which,  in  the  14th  century  experienced,  like  Athens, 

>  air  the  evils  incident,  or  rather  inherent,  in  a  wild  democracy. 
The  nature  and  powers  of  a  political  conftitution,  for  a  reafon 
mentioned  by  M.  de  Lolme,  are  better  exemplified  in  fmall 
ftates  (freed  from  the  extraneous  prefliire  of  mighty  revenues 
H^d  armies)  than  in  great  empires.  Our  author  has  counter¬ 
balanced  this  deficiency  in  his  Sketch,  by  entering  much  farther 
^an  was  neceffary  or  proper  into  the  conftitution  of  Athens ;  a 

f-"  ■  I .  . . . . 

*  We  have  not  corrected  the  punctuation. 

L  2  *  redundancy 
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redundancy  into  which  he  was  probably  led  by  Mr,  Drummond 
of  Logie  Almond’s  late  publication. 

Thcfe  notes  we  have  taken  the  trouble  of  offering  to  Dr, 
BlfTet,  a  young  writer  of  good  capacity,  and  of  fufficient  judg. 
ment  to  give  his  induflry  an  ufeful  direction.  Though  we 
hope  to  have  future  opportunities  of  acknowledging  his  im- 
provement  in  dictioP)  as  well  as  in  delicacy  of  taife  and  fenti* 
ment,  we  readily  allow,  that  the  prelent  publication  difplays  a 
mafculine,  clear,  and  comprehenfive  mind.  He  has  exhibited  a 
very  good  illuftration  of  the  fhrewd  remark  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  that 
a  democracy  is  nothing  but  an  ariftocracy  of*orators  *,  inter¬ 
rupted  fometimes  by  the  temporary  monarchy  of  a  fingle  prator: 

*  that  when  democracy  is  folely,  or  even  principally  prevalent, 
^  it  is  not  fitted  to  render  men  happy ;  and  that  a  conftitution 

*  in  which  the  parts  mutually  fupport,  and  reciprocally  check 
^  each  other,  is  the  beft  for  men.’ 


Art.  X.  Tranflathn  of  the  Letters  of  a  Hindoo  Rajah.  'WrhUn 
previous  tOy  and-during  the  Period  of  hts  Reftdence  in  England. 
To  which  is  prefixed  a  Preliminary  Dijfertation  on  the  Hifiorj^ 
Retigiony  and  Manner Sy  of  the  Hindoos.  In  Two  Volumes.  Bj 
Eliza  Hamilton.  London :  Robinfon,  Paternofter  Row. 
1796. 

'^HESE  letters,  though  announced  under  the  name  of  a 
^  tranflation,  are  original,  though  fiditious,  and  after  the 
manner  of  the  Perfian  Letters. 

The  Rajah  Zaarmilla  appeal  s  to  have  been  defeended  from 
one  of  ihofe  petty  fovercigns  who  were  obliged  to  put  on  the 
galling  yoke  of  their  unfeeling  conquerors.  He,  however,  muft 
be  fuppofed  to  remain  on  their  ancient  territories,  while  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  his  friend  and  correfpondent  Maandara  appears  to  have 
been  banilhed  from  the  province,  and  to  have  taken  fhclter  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Agra. 

The  R'<*jah  Zaarmilla,  by  converfing  with  an  Englifhman 
whom  he  had  faved  from  deftrudion  after  a  battle  loft  by  his 
countrymen,  forms  a  defire  to  view  other  countries  and  man¬ 
ners,  particularly  the  Englifli,  which  he  is  confirmed  in  by  vi- 
fiting  the  Englilh  camp,  in  order  to  inform  them  that  he  had 


*  It  mull  be  admitted^  at  the  fame  time»  that  there  is  a  dillinc- 
tion  between  that  ariftocracy  which  depends  on  the  favour  of  the 
people,  and  the  favouritifm  of  fovereign  princes  9  a  Uifierence  o( 
origin,  exercife^  and  intention. 
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concealed  one  of  their  officers.  The  kindnefs  he  is  there 
treated  with  determines  him  in  his  projeded  voyage,  though 
difluaded  from  it  by  his  friend  Maandara.  He  wilhes  to  go,  in 
order  to  contradidi  fome,  as  he  fuppofes,  falfehoods  related  by 
Sheermaal,  a  bramin^  who  has  been  in  England,,  who  fatirifes 
many  cuftoms  he  has  feeh  there,  and^who  rather  cenfures  the 
nation  that  the  Rajah  believes  moft  perfeft.  He  writes  to  his 
friend  thus: 

*  I  am  unwilling  to  fpeak  with  difrefpeft  of  a  bramin.  I  view 
the  ignorance  of  this  man  with  pity,  and  fliould  only  give  to  his  pre* 
yW/Vrthe  fmile  of  contempt;  but  I  cannot  perceive  his  malice  and 
his  falfehood  without  feelings  of  abhorrence  and  indignation.  Is  it 
for  a  mind  bafe  and  ignoble  as  his  to  accufe  the  ingenuous  and  en* 
lightened  Percy  of  falfehood  ? 

‘  How  could  the  lie-loving  bramin  expedl  to  be  credited  when  he 
afferts,  that  Chriftians  enter  into  the  traffic  of  blood !  I'hat  thefe 
men,  who  walk  by  the  rule  of  *  doing  as  they  would  be  done  by/  in 
the  like  cafe  invade  the  countries  of  the  defencelefs,  and,  feizing 
I  with  tiger -like  ferocity  their  unoffending  children,  bind  them  in  the 
galling  chain  of  flavery,  and  devote  them,  as  a  cruel  facrifice,  to 
the  black  goddefs  of  affliction.* 

,  Sheermaal  writes  to  Maandara  in  order  to  dilTuade  the  Rajah 
I  from  his  voyage : 

*  From  the  delufive  opinion  entertained  by  the  fublime  mind  of  the 
Rajah  of  the  religion  of  the  Chriilians,  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  in* 

I  dined  to  imagine,  that  their  philanthropy  embraces  the  wide  circle  of 
the  human  race.  How  far  the  rule  of  doing  to  others,  as  they 
I  *  would  be  done  by,  in  the  like  cafe,’  afluates  the  Chriftians  of 
England,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  hiftory  of  my  voyage. 

As  I  attended  the  family  of  a  great  man,  I  had  the  advantage 
of  bemg  accommodated  on  board  one  of  their  (hips  of  war;  a  huge 
edifice,  whofe  fides  were  clothed  with  thunder.  This  mighty  fabric 
contained  .near  feven  hundred  people,  governed  by  a  few  chiefs, 
whofe  commands  were  obeyed  with  the  quicknefs  of  the  lightning’s 
glance^  and  the  frown  of  whofe  difplealure  was  followed  by  the  fe- 
verity'bf  puniftiment.  We  had  made  two-thirds  of  our  voyage  to 
the  coaft  of  Britain,  when  a  (hip  appeared  at  a  diftance,  which  our 
Mfol  mariners  foon  perceived  to  be  in  diftrefs.  1  had  fo  often  wit- 
neffed  what  I  thought  to  be  the  exercife  of  cruelty,  during  my  abode 
in  this  fca-borne  fortrefs,  that  I  did  not  expeCl  the  diftreffes  of  the 
people,  whom  they  had  never  feen,  would  excite  much  of  their  com¬ 
panion.  In  this,  however,  I  was  millaken.  To  my  ailoniihment, 
everv  effort  was  intlantly  made  to  afford  relief  to  thefe  ftrangers ; 
and  1  beheld  the  toil-llrengthened  nerves  of  thefe  lions  of  the  ocean 
firained  by- the  moft  vigorous  exertions  to  fave  the  almoft  finking 
vcflel.  At  length  the  objedl  of  their  labour  was  effected  ;  and  they 
had  been  fo  zealous  to  fave,  now  appeared  perfedUy  indifferent 

1-3  V  to 
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to  the  expreffions  of  gratitude  and  admiration  which  were  poured  onl 
by  the  people  whom  they  had  fo  gallantly  delivered  from  the  jaws  of 
dellru&ion.  Our  carpenter  was  employed  to  repair  the  breaches  in 
the  unfortunate  veflel.  And  as  the  weather  was  now  calm,  curiofity 
ltd  the  principal  people  of  our  company  to  vifii  the  (hip  of  the 
flra  igers.  ,  I  was  among  the  number.  But,  Oh !  that  I  could  obli, 
tcra  e  from  my  m’’*'d  the  memory  of  a  feene,  the  horrors  of  which 
no  pen  can  deferibe,  no  tongue  can  utter>  no  imagination  conceive, 
'll  was  an  Englilh  vcffel,  which  had  been  on  a  voyage  to  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  from  whence  it  was  now  proceeding  tothc  Briiifh  fettlements 
in  the  Well  Indies,  with  a  cargo,  not  of  (ilver  or  gold,  not  of  coftly 
fpices  and  rich  perfumes,  but  of  fome  hundreds  of  the  human  race; 
a  cargo  of  (laves.  Thefe  miferable  beings  were  here  huddled  togc. 
ther  in  the  fqualid  cells  of  a  moving  dungeon.  Their  uncouth 
fereams,  their  difmal  groans,  their  countenances,  on  which  were  al, 
ternatdy  depi^ed  the  images  of  fury,  terror,  and  defpair,  the  clank, 
ing  of  their  chains,  and  the  favage  looks  of  the  white  barbarians  who 
commanded  them,  exhibited  fuch  a  feene  as  mocks  defeription;’ 

The  other  two  following  c:>^tra£fs  are  given  as  a  fpecimenof 
the  fatirical  powers  of  our  authorefs  — deferibing  the  effed 
of  card-playing,  and  the  game-laws,  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Bramin : 

•  Little  as  I  am  inclined  to  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  the  Rajah, 
relative  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  females  of  Europe  in  any  other  par¬ 
ticular,  I  muft  confefs,  that,  in  their  unwearied  ailiduity  to  the  poojah 
of  cards,' they  evince  a  degree  of  conftancy  fcarcely  exceeded  by  a 
pious  Yogee  ®  in  the  aft  of  penance.  • 

•  The  languor,  fo  vi(ible  in.  the  countenances  of  the  people  alTem- 
bled  in  the  church,  was  never  to  be  obferved  during  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  more  important  ceremony.  Here  even  the  prieft  loll  the 
apathy  which  had  there  fo  (Irongly  marked  his  countenance.  The 
attention  of  his  fellow-worlhippcrs  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference  to  him.  His  zeal  was  kindled  into  fervour,  and  broke  forth 
into  the  feverity  pf  reproach  againR  a  female,  who  fat  oppofite  to 
him,  for  exhibiting  fome  tranfient  mark  of  negligence  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duty  in  which  (he  was  now  engaged. 

•  Univerfally  as  the  poojah  of  cards  is  eftablKhcd  throughout  the 
country,  it  has  not,  in  the  remoted  provinces,  been  able  entirely  to 
fuperfede  another  fpecies  of  idolatry,  which  has  clearly  and  indifput* 
ably  been  borrowed  from  the  manners  of  their  eadern  progenitors.  This 
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{5  no  other  than  the  wor(hip  of  certain  birds  and  quadrupeds,  which  ^ 
arc  held  fo  facrcd  by  their  worftiippers,  that' the  prefervation  of  their 
lives  occupies,  I  am  well  aifured,  many  volumes  of  their  laws,  and  has 
employed  the  chief  ftudy  of  their  fapient  legiilators.  I  (hould  have 
wiOied  to  obtain  much  information  upon  a  fubje^  fo  curious;  but  all 
that  I  could  learn  was,  that  the  provincial  Rajahs,  devoted  to  the 
ivorfhip  of  thefe  animals,  are  moilly  fprung  from  the  firll  caft  (a  cer¬ 
tain  proof  of  their  braminical  origin).  They  defpife  the  vain  purfuit 
of  literature ;  and,  confeious  of  their  native  and  inherent  fuperiority, 
they  pique  themfelves  upon  their  ignorance  of  all  the  fciences  that  are 
in  efteem  among  the  lower  orders  of  men*  * 

•  In  the  morning  the  fame  rights  were  again  repeated ;  after 
which,  I  took  leave  of  this  innocent  and  happy  farnily ;  the  old  man 
iofilling  that,  as  I  had  come  fome  miles  out  of  my  way,  his  fon  (hould 
tccompany  me  to  the  village  where  1  bad  dire&ed  my  fervant  and 
horfe  to  meet  me.  The  lad  willingly  obeyed  the  commands  of  his 
father,  and  we  fet  out  together.  He  was  a  handfome  yopth,  qf 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  fenfible  and  intelligent  coun¬ 
tenance.  Taking  a  path  through  a  corn-field,  it  being  now  the  latter 
end  of  harveft,  we  met  a  young  peafant,  who  carried  a*  gun,  which 
he  frequently  fired  to  frighten  the. crows  and  other. birds  from  the 
grain.  My  companion  took  the  weapon  of  defiruflion  into  his  hand 
to  examine  it;  and  in  that  unhappy  moment  in  which  the  goddefs  of 
mifchance  prefided,  a  group  of  partridges  appeared  before  him :  he 
involuntarily  firuck  the  flint;  the  report  refounded  through  the 
air;  and  oh!  unfortunate  defiiny,  feven  of  thefe  facred  birds  were 
laid  rolling  in  the  duft.  He  had  no  time  to  confider  of  the  fatal 
deed;  for  in  a  moment  two  men,  whom  the  bulhes. had  concealed 
from  our  view,  darted  on  the  guilty  youth,  wrefted  the  weapon  of 
dedru^ion  from  his  trembling  hand,  and,  with  many  imprecations  of 
vengeance,  infilled  upon  his  immediately  attending  them  before  the 
awful  tribunal  of  affembled  magiftrates,  who  were  now  exercifing  the 
l^red  functions  of  their  office  in  the  neighbouring  village*  It  <  was 
then  I  learned  the  real  magnitude  of  my  friend’s  offence ;  for  I  was 
|ben  .informed,  that,  to  preferve  thefe  facred  birds  from  being  ia- 
jored  by  the  unhallowed  hands  of  any  of  the  lower  caft,  the  fevereft, 
laws  were  promulgated ;  and  as  the  Zimeendars  in  the  office  of  ' 
gillracy,  before  whom  thefe  offences  were  tried,  were  all  of  them 
worfhippers  of  the  rural  Dowlah,  they  never  fuffered  the  ftern  fen- 
Icnce  of  juftice  to  be  foftened  at  the  fuggeftion  of  mercy. 

*  As  it  is  not  good  to  forfake  a  friend  in  his  adverfity,  we  entered 
tke  temple  of  juftice  together.  In  this  aw'ful  tribunal,  feared  in  two 
large  chairs,  we  found  the  offended  magiftrates.  The  firft  of  thefe 
judges  feemed  fully  confeious  of  his  dignity,  which  was  indeed  very 
great;  uniting  in  himfelf  the  triple  offices  of  prieft,  zimeendar,  and 
Dwgiftrate  of  the  place.  The  other  was  a  pundit,  learned  in  the  law, 
^cd,  in  the  language  of  thefe  people,  an  attorney.  No  foooer  did 
^ewitnefles  of  my  friend’s  guilty  deed,  prefent  the  unhappy  culprit 
l^^e  them,  producing  at  the  fame  time  the  murdered  birds,  and 
ll^c . deftntftive  .engine  of  their  diftblution,  than  the  .murmur  of 
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indignation  arofc ;  the  caufe  in  which  they  were  then  hearing  cvi. 
dence  was  intlantly  difmiiTed ;  it  was,  indeed»  .only  concerning  a 
man  who  was  faid  to  have  beaten  his  wife  almod  to  death ;  a  trifling 
Clime,  in  the  eyes  of  the  magiilrate,  when  compared  with  the 
murdered  partridges.’ 

Our*  author  then  proceeds  to  dcfcribe*  the  trial  in  the  fame 
ft  rain  of  fatire.  There  are  in  this  "^publication  many  other 
ftories  equally  entertaining.  The  Rajah  vifits  Calcutta,  and 
then  England. 

•  *4 

Mtfs  Hamilton  poflefles  a  vigorous  and  fine  imagination, 
chaftened  and  controlled  by  juft  and  delicate  tafte.  From  books 
and  converfation  (he  has  acquired  a  very  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  ftate  of  fociety,  manners,  cuftoms,  &c.  of  India. 
With  thofe  of  this  country  (he  is  alio  well  acquainted ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  her  book  holds  a. very  refpLiStable  rank  among  works 
of  fancy  and  tafte. 
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Debrett  in  our  laft  by  overfight.  ' 

I 

[  Continued  from  our  laji  Number. 

R.  Playfair  having,  in  a  very  fatisfailory  manner,  explained 
the  caufe  of  that  eagernels  which  was  manifefted  in  Mi- 
rabeau,  and  other  men  of  diftinguifjicd  pans,  to  exalt  the  power 
of  the  club  even  above,  that  of  the  Convention,  goes  on  to 
(hew,  that' the  fuccefs  with  which  the  leaders  of  the  French  re- 
volution  found  the  work  of  anarchy  to  go  on,  and  the  eafe  wiib 
which  they  governed  all  France  tyrannically,  by  means  of  the 
affiliation  of  their  clubs,  enabled  them  to  make  every  apparent 
facrificc  of  power  to  the  good  of  the  people. 

- 1  ‘ 

•  Supreme  mafters  of  France,  the  Aflembly  feemed  fuperior  to 
every  confideration  that  its  own  power  and  interefl  might  infpirc, 
and  to  attend  to  nothing  but  the  will  of  the  nation.  To  thofe  who 
were  at  a  diflance,  and  did  not  know  the  double  mechanifm  of  the 
machine,  juflice,  and  a  drift  regard  to  the  general  good,  might  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  only  guides  for  their  conduft.  But  the  appearance  of 
the  thing  is  completely  changed,  when  it  is  difeovered  that  the 
Aflembly,  and  the  laws  which  it  made,  were  only  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  to  pleafe,  to  delude,  and  to  deceive.  The  moft  humane  and 
juft  laws  feemed  to  fpring  from  the  reprefentatives  of  a  great  natiooi 
and  infptred  confidence,  and  afforded  a  profpeft  of  being  free  and 
happy.  The  difficulties  left  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  thefe 
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X^i,  feemed  an  imperfeftion,  but  an  imperfeflion  that  it  was  thought 
fid  arifcn  from  being  too  jealous  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the 
pie.  The  executive  power,  which  was  the  medium  through  which 
.e  people  were  to  fee  thofe  good  and  humane  laws  put  in  force,  was 
nfeebled ;  and  it  was  thought,  that,  through  an  excefs  of  delicacy 
rid  philanthropy,  the  aflembly  had  enervated  even  the  power  of  do- 
g  good,  left  it  might  be  applied  to  do  evil.  So  uncommon  an  ap- 
arahee  of  moderation  was.  very  capable  of  leading  thofe  who  ob- 
fFved  it  'into  an  error ;  and  from  this  the  Jacobins  afpired  at  the 
Jope  of  eftablilhing  their  government  over  the  whole  of  Europe ;  in 
ery  country  of  which  they  found  they  had  converts  and  admirers. 

•  It  is  certainly  changing  the  appearance  of  things  much  to  draw 
fte  curtain  afide,  and  (hew  their  real  motives,  that  their  executive 
was  only,  as  one  of  them  faid  (un  hoebet  d infant)^  a  child’s 
|attle,  as  vyere  alfo  their  philofophical  principles;  they  were  made  to 
jlerifeand  to  amufe,  while  the  true  executive  power  lay  in  the  Ja- 
^bin  Club,  and  its  will  conftituted  the  law  of  the  land.’ 

iThe  Club^  we  are  informed  by  our  hiftorian,  met  with  occa- 
onal  contradidion  from  its  own  members:  but  the  club  itfelf 
1  ways  drew, down  fignal  vengeance  upon  thofe  who  had  dared 
}  oppofe  its  will. 

*  When  M.  Bailly  had  withdrawn  from  the  Club,  and,  as  mayor 
f  Paris,  wiftied  to  oppofe  the  force  of  the  law  to  its  arbitrary  will, 
e  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  applied  it  to  a  diforderly  mob.  M. 
iailly  was  not  after  that  re-elefted  mayor*  of  Paris ;  he  foon  loft  his 
rfiace,  and,  finally,  was  ignominioufly  put  to  death  on  the  very  fpot 
iWhere  the  law  had  been  executed.  The  momentary  triumph  of 
Bailly  far,  then,  from  being  any  proof  of  the  fubmiflion  of  the 
Jacobins  to  the  law,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  complete  proof  of  their 
fuperior  to  the  law. 

*  when  any  fchifm  or  divifion  arofe  in  the  Club,  the  members, 
|?no  ifetired  immediately,  invoked  the  conftitution,  for  they  knew  how 
puchthat  and  Jacobinifm  were  at  variance:  this  occafioned  numer- 
psMnferior  fqualbles,  and  finally  terminated  in  the  revolution  of 
pe  loth  of  Auguft  1792,  when  the  Club  triumphed  over  every  thing 
pat  had  the  appearance  of  law.* 

I  -n. 

1^  The  foundations  of  the  (Vftem  of  anarchy,  pillage,  and  mur- 
were  laid  on  the  following  principles : 

I  ‘  I.  That  infurreftion  is  one  of  the  rights  of  man. 

1*2.  That  the  good  of  the  public  is  the  fupreme  law,  before  which 
IW  others  are  to  give  way. 

I|  *  3.  That  all  men  are  born  and  remain  equal  in  rights. 

|i  *  4«  That  men  are  never  bound  by  whac  their  anceftors  have 
This  laft  is  only  a  kind  of  repetition  of  the'perpctual  right  of 
pfarreaioQ. 
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*  Wc  have  already  feen  how  incompatible  the  principle  of  infe. 
irftion  is  with  the  will  of  the  majority,  which  nfcver  can  be  knor- 
at  the  time  an  infurieclion  takes  place;  and  from  this  it  arifes,  tbr 
as  anarchy  was  what  it  was  intended  in  the  firft  itillance  to  ellablij 
the  jarring  of  the  principles  ainongft  each  other  rendered  them  of  j 
double  utility.  As  every  order  of  things  eltablilhes  an  inequalitt 
immediately,  the  third  principle  was  at  all  times  ready  to  fet  thetwj 
others  at  work. 

*  The  elements  of  difeord  and  anarchy  could  not  have  been  bert? 
chofen,  and  perhaps,  in  future  times,  it  will  be  confidcred  as  adif, 
c^very  equal  to  that  of  original  colours ;  for  let  anarchy  aflume  whe 
ftape  it  may,  its  origin  will  be  found  in  one  or  more  of  thci 
principles.  * 

'  ‘  I  he  firft  principle  legitimates  refiflance  to  the  law,  whenev? 
tbofe  who  refill  lhall  have  the  means  of  employing  force,  and  obli?. 
ing  their  fellow  citizens  to  follow  their  example,  where  this  is  tk 
general  prafllcc,  a  perpetual  ftate  of  warfare  and  revolution' mull b 
the  inevitable  confequence. 

*  Perhaps,  amongft  a  people  like  the  inhabitants  of  North  hm 
rxa,  the  fame  principles  might  not  lead  to  fuch  fatal  conTequenc^ 
becaufe  there  the  people,  both  by  their.fituation  as  individuals, 
their  habits  of  life,  would  be  led  to  make  a  different  ufe  of  fed 
rights.  In  a  country  where  every  man  is  either  a*  proprietor,  ork 
the  profpedl  of  becoming  one  by  regular  induftry,  property  mullEi 
turally  be  refpedled,  and  induftry  confidered  as  the  fureft  roadi 
obtain  it ;  but  in  an  old  vitiated  ftate  of  fociety,  where  fortuu: 
were  become  very  unequal,  where  nine-tenths  were  not  proprictf” 
and  had  very  little  profped  of  ever  becoming  fo,  it  was  abfolutej 
neceffary  to  confider  of  fame  manner  of  fecuring  the  peaceable  inhi 
bitant  from  the  attack  of  that  part  of  fociety,  who,  having  nothin; 
to  lofc,  confider  the  w'holc  world  as  a  fifhing  pond,  in  which  tk 
are  to  fifh  as  well  as  they  can,'  and  who  compofe  the  majority  atai 
infurredion,  though  common-fenfe  would  revolt  at  their  being 
mitted  into  a  deliberating  affembly,  to  become  there  the  majority, 

‘  The  unlimited  liberty  of  the  prefs  was  alfo  the  confequence  a 
thefe  principles ;  fo  that  fedition,  treafon,  and  every  kind  of  a 
lumny,  became  quite  common,  and  rendered  it  equally  impoliib^ 
lo  live  peaceably  in  fociety,  or  to  adminifter  juftice,  and  regu'^^ 
public  affairs, 

‘  Every  man  who  chofe  to  do  to  work  with  denunciation^ 

and  fcandal,  and  did  fociety  thereby  a. great  deal  of  mifehief: 
and  fufpicion  reigned;  peaceable  men,  trred  of  a  conteft  where t'; 
anonymous  villain  bad  the  advantage,  or  afraid  co  fhew  himfelf  ^ 
^  mark  for  their  arrows,  withdrew  from  public  affairs,  which  wer? 
by  degrees,  left  to  the  care  of  the  abandoned  and  the  defperate. 

‘  In  fpeaking  of 'the  evils  which  might  naturally  be  expedted 
arife  from  thefe  principles,  when  applied  to  the  government  of 
a  large  and  corrupted  nation,  we  do  not  by  any  means  go  bay"- 
nor  even  approach,  the  miferable  ftate  to  which  they  have  fioce  H 
duced  that  country:  it  is  even  aftonilhing,  that  they  have 
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ferried  to  fuch  lengths  as  we  have  fincc  feen,  becaufe  the  poor  eft  in-’ 
Jvidoal  has  loft  by  the  bargain. '  The  maximum  of  perfonal  enjoy¬ 
ment  is  now  reduced  below  what  formerly  might  be  called  the  mi- 
Smum;  that  is  to  fay,  the  general  run  of  people  are  worfe  in  their 
tuaticn  than  the  pooreft  clafs  of  working  labourers  was  before  the 
^(jution. 

ill;  <  The  members  of  the  fir  ft  Aflcmbly  have  fald,  in  their  own  vin- 

I cation,  that  though  they  at  tirft  laid  down,  unlimitedly,  the  prim- 
nlcs  of  things,  they  afterwards  fixed  rules  and  bounds  for  their  ap-* 
ication ;  as'  if  a  decree  regulating  the  form  of  an  infurreftion  was 
}t  an  infult  upon  common-fenfe.  Why  did  not  the  philofophers  of 
J89  decree  laws  for  the  form  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  or  aftign 
juods  for  the  flames  of  the  fire,  for  they  are  ’all  equally  capable  of 
"Ing  diredled.  When  the  ftorm  does  not  agitate,  the  wave  crafes 
rage,  and  the  flames  are  regulated  by  the  elements  which  furround 
itm,  and  the  food  which  they  feed  upon :  a  mob  in  infurreflion  has 
Jkcwiie  its  regulator,  which  is  compofed  of  its  will  and  its  power; 
^%hcrc  they  correfpond,  the  infurredion  muft  go  on,  where  they  do 
it  muft  flop:  and  thus  we  have  feen  the  apoftics  of  the 
§f  which  we  fpealc  fall  alternately  facrifices  to  the  principle  of  in- 
ferrectldn ;  we  have  feen  them  torn  in  pieces  by  thofe  very  men 

Ihofe  paflions  they  had  ftirred  up,  and  thereby  taught,  from  fad  ex- 
‘rience,  to  know,  that  their  tardy  laws  to  regulate  calumny  and 
furredion,  and  to  explain  away  their  original  definition  of  equality, 
IS  of  little  ufe.  They  adminiftered  the  poifon,  and  let  it  operate 
jfcng  before  they  applied  a  feeble  antidote,  which  could  not  have 
frevented  the  effe^  of  its  operation 


revented  the  efFe^  of  its  operation,  even  if  it  had  been  fooner  re- 
)utd  to;  but  which,  when  thought  of  too  late,  betrayed  either  a 
'rfflt  of  judgment  or  a  bad  intenUon.*  _  _ 

Mr.  Playfair  proceeds  to  relate  crimes,  follies,  levities,  maxims 
f  policy,  derived  from  fuch  fmall  republics  as  thofe  of  Greece, 


irulhed  by  the  overbearing  energy  and  numbers  of  the  people 
of  France;  principles  and  fyftems  of  political  ceconomy  drawn 
the  duft  of  libraries,  ground  to  atoms  by  the  many-headed 
pionfler,  and  the  fport  of  every  paflion.  But  although  our 
jiindid,. judicious,  and  penetrating  obferver  would  be  ‘  amamed 
*  to  have  it  doubted  on  which  fide  of  the  queftion  he  is,  when 
^  fpeaking  of  limited  monarchy  compared  with  French  republic 
^canifm  founded  on  their  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,*  be 
ieitber  vindicates  the  abufes  of  eftablifhed  governments,  nor 
l^rends,  nor  even  palliates,  the  mifeonduft  of  the  powers  con-^ 
^umted  againft  France. 

h a  royal  caufe  alone,*  fays  our  author,  ^  could  excite  the  efforts 
cabinets  of  Europe,  they  had  an  opportunity  to  fiipport  it  by 
Iffiiting  the  royalifts  in  Brittany;  in  that  part  of  France  where  the 
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wanted;  and  the  combined  powers  had  all  thefe  at  their  difpornlo.J 
The  Count'd* Artois,  brave  by  nature,  and  now  rendered  wifer 
misfortune,  offered  himfelf  as  the  leader  of  the  royalifls,  andui 
leader  who  would  have  carried  along  with  him  all  thofe  emign 
gentlemen  who  have  been  idle  and  unemployed,  becaufe  they 
never  know  for  what  caufe,  nor  under  what  ftandard  they  were 
ferve. 

•  What  did  England  do  on  this  occalion  ?  Why,  during  the 
cions  months  that  France  was  on  the  brink  of  a  decided  civil 
and  when  many  parts  of  that  republic  had  adually  revolted,  a  fom 
an  army  was  colledcd  in  England  under  the  command  of  an  cxcdle 
and  a  brave  man,  with  the  profefTcd  defign  of  aiding  the  royalithi 
bnttany,  but  without  ever  really  attempting  to  do  to.  This  exp 
dition,  which  ought  to  have  been  executed,  but  never  made  publi| 
was  made  nocorioufly  public,  and  never  executed.  7  he  confequefe 
was,  as  might  be  expeded,  that  the  royalills  were  foon  after  attacke 
with  all  the  vigour  that  the  Convention  could  difplay  ;  andwhj 
might  have  reftored  royalty  to  France  was  only  produdive  of  camj 
and  blood(hed,to  the  almoll  entire  extindion  of  the.  unfortunate  ms 
who  hid  tiuded  to  promifes  of  afliRance  from  England. 

‘  Time  and  opportunity  were  lod,  and,  if  experience  can 
when  it  is  attended  with  misfortune,  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  m 
long  ago  the  different  leaders  of  the  cabinets  of  Europe  are  convindl 
of  their  error. 

Thofe  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  expeded  fuced 
would  attend  the  combined  arms,  counted  chiefly  upon  the  difordr 
and  divifions  of  France.  Thefe  diforders  and  divifions  took  plae 
but  the  combined  powers  did  not  turn  them  to  advantage  ;  fo  thattii^ 
mifvrabls  people  who  had  revolted  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
cruel  tyrants,  and,  if  now  not  more  unanimous  than  before  with:! 
fped  to  their  own  government,  they  are  perfedly  unanimous  in  refoli 
ing  never  again  tp  depend  upon  the  allies  for  fupport.* 
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In  juft  ice  to  the  nobleman  to  whom  the  force  on  the  coaiH 
France  was  committed,  and  who,  though  differing  in  certain 
political  meafures  with  the  court,  thought  it  his  duty  to  ftcf 
forward  when  called  on  in  his  military  capacity,  we  embrace 
this  opportunity  to  mention,  what  is  now  well  enough  known) 
to  fome  who  have  the  bell  means  of  information,  that  the  Earl 
of  Moii^  never  thought  that  there  was  any  hope  of  a  fortuna^ 
iftiie  to  the  war  other  than  what  might  be  grounded  upon  fofter* 
ing  the  efforts  of  the  royalifts  in  France ;  upon  doing  this  feafr^n* 
ably  and  effedlually;  and  bending  to  this  plan  our  undividf- 
force,  inftead  of  frittering  it  away  in  inferior  expeditions  on  oiff 
own  account,  or  in  piece- meal  aids  to  the  confederacy.  Thu 
was  the  plan  of  a  general,  and  of  a  found  politician.  It  is  verf 
evident,  from  the  hiflory  of  Spain,  that  if  that  monarcbf 
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had  directed  the  whole  of  her  energy  to  quafh  the  revolt  12 
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l|e  Netherlands,  (he  muft  have  fucceeded :  but  her  attention 
lAs  and  her  refources  were  ufelefsly  diflipated  by  a 

^ikty  of  enterprifes  going  on,  at  the  (ame  time,  in  d  flerent 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  every  one  who  has  comprehenfion 
igh  to  perceive  the  wifdom  of  fimplici^  of  delign.  It  was, 
s-jeed,' refolvcd  to  affift  the  loyalifts.  The  harl  of  Moira's 
in  was  adopted.  But  it  was  confidered  as  a  feconddry  obje£I. 
[ime  elapfed,  opportunity  was  loft;  inftead  of  being  executed 
a  erand  fcale,  it  was  never  executed  otherwife  than  on  fuch 
ale  as  was  calculated,  and  feemed  almoft  intended,  to  fecure 
[iiler.anf  difgrace. 

lAs  this  Hiltory  of  Jacobinifm,  of  all  the  letters,  memoirs, 
[rratives,  and  journals,  and  views  of  what  has  paft  for  fomc 
trs  in  France,  is  incomparably  the  beft  account  chat  has  been 
iblifticd  of  the  French  revolution ;  the  moft  difpaffionate,  com- 
?henfive,  judicious,  profound,  fatisfaftory,  and  entertaining, 
(hall  refume  this  critreifm  in  our  next  Number;  and  (hall 
iitate  the  impartiality  of  Mr.  Playfair  in  the  prefent  hiftory,  by 
[iming  out  the  blemilhes  of  his  ftyle  and  compolition,  as  well 
the  weight  and  importance  of  his  matter. 


|rt.  XII.  ,  Arithmetical  ^uejlions^  on  a  new  Plan :  dejigned  as 
\a  Supplement  to  the  Author'" s  engraved  Introduction  to  Arithmetic^ 
ond  intended  to  anfwer  the  double  Purpofe  of  Arithmetical  In^^ 
tifion  and  Mifcellaneou^  Information*  To  which  are  fuhjoinedy 
Obfervations  on  JVeighU  and_J\/leafureSy  with  a  complete  CoU 
lle^ion  of  Arithmetical  Tables^  and  Explanatory  Remarks.  For 
the  life  of  Young  Ladies.  By  William  Butler^  Teacher  of^ 
Writtngy  Account Sy  and  Geography^  in  Ladies  Schools^  and  in 
iprivate  Families,  pp.  212. 
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Extract  from  the  Preface. 


^^ylTHOUT  expelling  a  formal  defence  of  the  propriety  of 
^every  individual  queftion  in  this  colledlion,  I  am  en- 
arsged  .to^hope,  that  the  candid  and  the  ferious  part  of  the 
hhe  win  approve  of  a  defign  (however  imperfedlly  it  may  have 
^cjttcuted)  which  has  for  its  chief  obje<ft  a  delire  to  facilitate  the 
dioffcience,  to  allure  the  learner  to  mental  exertions,  to  imprefs 
^y  veneration  and  love  for  civil  and  religious  libertV,  to 
tibit  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  the  fatal  confequences  of  vice  and 
pfligacy ;  to  hold  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  rifing  generation  cha- 
eminent  for  patriotifm,  benevolence,  and  general  philan- 
f^Py;  and  to  their  deteftation  and  abhorrence  thofe  ofdefpots,  ty* 
and  pcrfecutors ;  to  inculcate  rational  and  manly  ideas  of  go- 
and  to  enforce  juft  notions  concerning  the  inferior  orders 

of 
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of  focicty.  And  1  am  the  more  emboldened  to  expcft  the  pubHc; 
^probation  on  this  occafion  from  the  coniideratioo,  that,  in  my, 
deavours  to  promote  thofe  prime  views,  no  new  burthen  has  becij 
pofed,  or  any  very  confiderable  encroachment  made  on  the  tii&t 
the  pupil,  the  information  in  queftion  beings  incorporated  wii 
branch  of  education  in  which  all  muft  be  converfant. 

*  The  title  announces  this  fmall  treatife  to  be  defighed  for  thci 
of  young  ladies,  becaufe  the  author’s  department  of  teaching  is 
confined  to  them.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  thought  eqy| 
adapted  to  the  other  fex,  when  it  is  confidefed,  that  a  youth,  capj 
of  working  through  the  whole  book,  and  of  delivering  a  fatisfafe 
account  of  each  operation,  would  be  qualified  for  almoft  any  of i 
common  concerns  of  bufinefs.  Vulgar  and  decimal  fraftioos,i 
the  cxtra(flion  of  roots,  are  of  little  utility,,  except  in  a  few  ps 
cular  employments;  and  as  tointereft,  profit  and  lofs,  barter,  fe| 
ihip,  exchange,  and  fome  other  rules  which  have  difiindl  he4 
the  ordinary  treatifes  of  arithmetic,  they  all  belong  to  the  Rule 
Three,  and  the  queftions  in  which  may  be  worked  with  the  greas 
•facility  by  any  one  well  verfed  in  that  and  Praftice.* 


There  is  certainly  a  high  degree  of  novelty,  and,  it  willi 
doubt  be  thought,  of  boldncfs,  in  the  defign  of  conveying 
much  important  inftruftion  in  a  fmall  treatife  on  arithmei 
But,  without  judging  of  its  moral  and  political  importance,! 
think  it  has  *  confiderable  merit  in  the  way  of  fupportinga 
ftrengthening  attention,  by  relieving  and  enlivening  the  is 
gination.  I'he  reader  will  perceive,  from  the  extrad  web 
given,  and  particularly  the  firft  fentence,  fo  grofsly  deficient 
point  of  ' grammar,  that  our  author  is  not  a  very  learned  cfe 
We  think  yet  his  method  is  ingenious,  and  his  queftions  feled 
with  judgment. 


Art.  XIII.  An  AhJiraSf  of  and  Olfervations  on^  the  Stau 
impojing  a  Duty  on  Admintjiration^  Probates  of  l^ills^  Pmp 
•  dijpofed  of  by  Will^  and  dijlributed  by  the  Statute  of  Dijiri 
tions ;  elucidating  and  rendering  the  fame  as  clear  and  con^ 
henfive  as  pojftble  to  every  Clafs  of  Readers^  and  defcriblni  i 
P articulars  now  to  be  paid  in  Confequence  thereof  By 
Lovelafs^  of  the  Inner  Temple^  Conveyancer.  To  be  infertdf 
ceding  the  Index  td^  the  Eighth  Edition  off  The  Law*s 
and  may  be  bad feparate.  .  pp.  6o.  Longman.  London, 

'ABLES  are  alfo  added  for  calculating  intereft  at  5'’l 
cent,  and  the  particulars  of  the  duty  now  payable  on> 
,  ccipts ;  with  fome  pertinent  obfervations  refpeding  what 
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lltutes  a  partner(hip,  and  how  commercial  men  may  a£l  with 
afcty  in  their  ufual  courfe  of  trade  and  dealings. — We  Tuppofe 
dr.  Lovelafs  is  fufficiently  accurate  in  his  ttatements.  U/ifor- 
uiiately  fuch  manuals  as  the  prefent  become  more  and  more 
^eceflary  every  day.  A  foundation  fcems  to  be  laid  for  throw¬ 
ing  the  whole  conduit  of  life,  and  the  whole  wealth  of  the  na- 
ion,  into  the  hands  of  (fatefmen  and  lawyers.  A  man  of 
;.ufineO^  fliould  now  have  his  lawyer  at  his  elbow,  as  great  men, 
n  religious*  times,  had  their  chaplains,,  and  ftill  have  their 
)hyficians. 


XIV.  New  Hoyle  \  or^  The  General  Repofttory  of  Games. 
Second  Edition.  pp..242.  i2mo.  3s.  Ridgway,  London, 
1796. 

k 

T'HIS  little  pocket  companion  contains  rules  and  inftruitlons 
^  for  playing  whift,  cribbage,  piquet,  quinze,  gofF,  draughts, 
iro,  hazard,  quadrille,  cricket,  chefs,  matrimony,  rouge  et 
loir,  tennis,  lanfquenet,  back-gammon,  &c.  &c. ;  with  their 
aws,  as  eftabliftied  at  Brookes’s,  White’s,  d’Aubigny’s,  Scavoir 
^ivre,  Miles’s,  Payne’s,  and  every  other  fubfcription  hou(e« 
VVc  are  informed  by  the  editor,  that  it  is  printed  from  the  ma^ 
lufcripts  of  the  late  Charles  Pigott,  Efq,  who  has  made  many 
ikerations  and  additions  to  Mr.  Hoyle’s  book.  It  is  certainly 
)neof  the  completeft  colleflions  of  games  that  ever  was  pub- 
ifhed.  In  games,  fuch  as  chefs  and  whift,  and  others  that  ex- 
^rcife  the  powers  of  the  mind,  there  is  room  for  the  greatefl: 
lifplay  of  genius— though  it  may  be  true,  at  the  fame  time, 
hat  habit  or  praSice,  without  genius,  will  do  more,  in  fucli 
Irials,  than  genius  without  habit.  To  appreciate  their  merit, 
pn  a  moral  view,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  nothing  that  is  fitted 
to  occupy  and  divert  the~mind  from  melancholy  languor  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  degrading  and  miferable  violence  of  fenfuality 
on  the  other,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  indifferent.  If  the  pleafure 
of  gaming  degenerates  into  ruinous  rage,  this  is  not  the  fault  of 
art,  but  of  the  artift.  Corruptio  optimi  fit  pejfima.  How  much 
games  are  interefting,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  chance  and 
pf  defign  (as  in  the  great  game  of  life),  appears  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  little  ftory,  which  we  met  with  in  a  book  of  travels  (we  do 
W  recoiled  the  title),  written  about  an  hundred  years  ago: 

‘  Being  at  La  Strancha,’  fays  the  traveller,  ^  while  the  reft 
‘  were  fpending  their  time  at  cards,  I^took  an  opportunity  of 
^miring  the  vaftnefs  of  Teneriffe.’ — The  companions  of  this 
^^veller  might  play  at  cards  at  any  time ;  Teneriffe  they  could 
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fee,  in  all  probability,  on  that  occafion  only.  Butthelov^^ 
gaming  prevailed  over  curiofity,  though  it  was  to  be  gratify 
by  one  of  the  fublimeft  objects  in  nature.  - 


Art.  XV.  T'he  Sin  of  IVaftefulnefs.  A  Sermon^  preach; 
at  the  Parijh  Church  of  St.  Pedaji^  Fofter  Lane^  on  Jan, 
1796.  By  William  Agutter^  A.  M.  Publijhed  at  the  Rs(^ 
ef  the  Congregation.  London,  1 796. 


text  is,  John  vi.  12,  ‘  Gather  up  the  fragment^  thz 
‘  nothing  be  loft.^  This  is  but  a  poor  difeourfe  on  fofe. 
tile,  and,  we  may  fay,  fo  fublime  as  well  as  benevolent  a  them*; 
yet  it  is  well  defigned,  well  timed,  and  may  be  ufeful. 


Art.  XVI.  The  Subjlance  f  d  Speech  made  by  Lord  Aucklm 
on  Monday  the  7.d  Das  of  Mas^  I  7q6.  on  the  Occafion  of  a 


on  Monday  the  2d  Day  of  May^  1 796,  on  the  Occafion  of  a  % 
tion  made  by  the  Marquis  of  Landfdowne.  pp.  41.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don,  1796. 


Lord  Auckland  clofes  the  comparative  account  of  there- 
venue,  contained  in  his  fpeech,  by  a  ftriking  and  importa'i 
ftatement.  ‘  If,^  fays  he,  ‘  we  compare  the  excefs  of  lyu! 
*  (3,400,000/.)  with  the  deficiency  of  1783  ( 2,ooo,ooo/.l 
•  the  difference  of  revenue  in  favour  of  the  latter  period  willk 
*  5,400,000/.— To  what,  under  the  protection  and  favoa: 
*  of  Divine  Providence,  (hall  fuch  profperity  be  aferibed  ?  T? 
♦  our  naval  fuperiority  and  fucceffes ;  to  our  conquefts  in 
*  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  ;  to  the  acquifition  of  new  markets;  a 
*  the  enterprifing  fpirit  of  our  merchants ;  to  the  improv^ 
‘  ments  of  our  manufactures;  to  the  energy  of  our  country* 
‘  men  in  arts  and  in  arms ;  to  the  union  of  liberty  with  law; 
*  to  the  national  character  cherifhed  by,  and  cherilhing,  the  pris* 
*  ciples  of  our  inimitable.conftitution.* 

I'he  juftnefs  of  this  pleafing  ftatement  is  controverted  tj 
other  writers  on  the  fubjeCt ;  of  which  we  arc  not  compete'! 
judges. 
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XVII. .  Ohfervations  on  the  Mode  prop'fed  by  the  new 
rangenunt  for  the  Diftribution  of  the  Offreckoning  Fund  ofhbe 
pveral  Preftdettcies  in  India ;  together  with  a  new  Plan  for  its 
Dlfribution^  originally  fubmitted  to  the  Reprefentative  Com* 
mittee  of  Eaft  India  Officers^  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Richard 
Scott.  Alfo  a  Recommendatory  Addrefs  by  Major  fohn  Taylor. 
pp.  l4.  4to.  6cl.  Debrett.  London,  1796. 

mRMA  tenentibus  omnia  dat  qui  jujia  The  Eaft  India 

^  Company,  though  they  depended  on  all  that  they  had  or 
oped  for,  on  ^their  military  force,  were  willing,  marchander 
'ofaire^  as^much  as  poffible,  with  thcir'officers ;  and  to  put  off^ 
heir  accomplices,  and  indeed  principal  agents,  with  a  very  in- 
ignificant  (hare  in  the  fpoil.  The  officers,  feeling  their  force, 
ilaimed  juftice.  The  Company  and  the  Board  of  Control 
ranted  fomething:  but  in  this  they  confulted  the  intereft  of 
ie  higher  ranks  of  the  army  only.  The  prefent  pamphlet  points 
ut  a  method  by  which  juftice  would  be  rendered  more  efte(^ually 
[)  the  whole. 

I  It  is  not  poffible  for  us  to  enter,  more« particularly,  into  this 
wblication;  fcarcely  intended  for  the  public  ear.  To  us,  who 
li(hto  watch  the  viciffitudes  of  political  eftablilbments,  as  well 
S  of  literary  and  feientific  do6trines,  it  feems  of  the  higheft  im- 
br^nce.  It  (hews,  ift,  that  every  conceffion  from  the  mili- 
jfry  power  to  the  civil  begets  new  demands  and  pretences  for 
iterference.  ^dly.  That  it  is  political  wifdom  not  to  difpute 
|fles,  after  fuch  conceffion  is  once  made,  but  rather  to  anti* 
|)ate  demands,  by  confulting  the  general  inclination  and  wifhes 
I  the  army.  3dly.  That  although  it  is  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
pny,  in  the*  cafe  fuppofed,  that  the  political  power  thinks  it 
favenient  to  treat  in  the  firft  place— in  the  progrefs  of  things^ 
b  principle  oh  which  the  importance  of  the  army  being  difeo* 
&ed  by  the  foldiery,  the  ,contrafting  party,  on  the  fide  of  the 
itary,  become  more  and  more  numerous  or  popular. 


XVIII.  Appendix  to  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar  con/jUng 
explanatory  NoteSy  and  other  ufeful  Additions  to  that  valuable 
Compiled  for  the  life  of  Schools,  pp.  40.  12mo.  IS. 
Hamilton  and  Co.  London,  1 796. 

'HOUGH  fome  farther  additions  might  be  made,  yet, 
after  a  perulal  of  this  Appendix,  we  ^Ink  it  may  be  of 
^dderable  utility* 
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i66  Tbi  Bijhft of  LVandaff  \  ApoUgf  fbr  tht  Bible  examined. 

Art.  XrX.  Bijhop  of  LandafTs  Apology  for  the  Bible  ex» 
amined.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  addrejfed  to  that  excellent  Man, 
By  A.  MacleodJ  pp.  288.  i2o.  3s.  6d*  fewed.  Crofby. 
London,  1796. 

^^HERE  is  every  internal  evidence  that  this  is  the  produc. 
^  tion  of  the  fame  Andrew  Macleod  who  wrote  the  ‘  Warm 
Reply  to  Mr.  Burke,*  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in 
our  Number  for  July  laft.  There,  is  the  fame  attachment  to 
democratical  principles,*  and  the  fame  alertnefs  and  Hvelinefsof 
thought,  in  this  as  in  that  performance;  though,  in  this,  theft 
qualities  exercifed  for  the  purpofe  of  difcrediting  ddftrines  too 
facred  and  fublime  in  their  own  nature,  as  well  as  politically 
important  (being  juftly  confecrated  in  the  minds  of  men),  to  be 
made  fubjeils  of  vulgar  dlfcuflion,  with  the  utmoft  vulgarity  of 
levity  and  indecorum,  afllime  an  air  of  grofs  and  fcurrilous  im¬ 
piety,  that  cannot  be  other  than  difgufting  to  every  ingenuous 
and  cultivated  mind.  There  is  nothing  at  all  of  novelty  in  any 
one  of  the  arguments  ufed  by  this  warm  Highlander^  except  in 
modes  of  fcurrilous  and  low  abufe:  all  the  arguments  he  ufcs 
have  been  ufed  by  abler  reafoners  before  :  to  all  his  arguments, 
fuch  as  they  are,  anfv^^ers  have  been  given,  for  the  moft  part 
CatisPaftory  ;  yet  even  of  the  moft  fatisfadlory  anfwers  (which  he 
never  perhaps  read),,  he  takes  not  any  notice.  For  example: 
he  fays,  that  God  could  havCi  rendered  it  impoflible  for  man  to 
fall  from  a  ftate  of  innocence.  It  is  replied,  by  the  Platonic 
and  other  philofophical  divines — this  was  not  pollible,  in  a  com¬ 
patibility  with  freedom  of  will — with  which  we  are  endowcl 
that  we  might  be  capable  of  moral  agency  and  obligation,  and 
worftiip  our  Creator  with  voluntary  and  filial  love,  not  withtk 
forced  fubmiflion  of  flaves. — Such  anfwers  as  this  ought  not 
and  would  not  be  pafled  over  in  filence  by  any  inquirer  of  2 
candid  heart  and  enlightened  mind. 

Of  the  miferable  cavilling  of  Mr.  Macleod  the  following 
'  aninftaace:  - 

GeneCs^  verfe  26.  *  And  God  faid.  Let  us  make  in-^ 
own  image^  after  our  likenefs;  and  let  them  have  dominion  cv^' 
the  fifh  of  the  fca,  and  over  the  fowl  of' the  air,  and  over  the  caitk'- 
and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over- every  creeping  things  that  creeper- 
upon  the  earth. 

^  ]  •  Verfe  27.  So.  God-  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  ^ 
image  of  God  created  he  him ;  male  and  female  created  he  them.’^ 
•  Such  are  the  words  of  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Genefis, 
fuch,  according  to  you,  the  Word  of  God.  But  how  can  the  resji^ 
of  candour  reconcile  the  words  rendered  in  italic  with  their  para.*  ' 

rend'^^ 
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rendered  in  Roitian  capitals?  How  reconcile  the  account  of  only 
one  man  '(Adain)  having  been  created,  while,  in  the  fame  breath, 
we  read',  TH£M,.that  is  to  fay,  mer?  Or,  if  you  readitinahe 
fenfeitfecms  to  have  received  in  the  27th  verfe,  how  reconcile  this 
anterior  creation  of  male  and  female  (for  anterior  it  certainly  was 
to  the  rib-operation)  to  that  event  which  happened  the  day  after  I* 

In  one’ point  Mr.  Macleod  fliews  candour.  He  makes  a  juft 
idiftinftion  between  fuch  defenders  of  Chfiftianity  as  Watfpn, 
;  and  fuch  ptace-hufitlng  perfecutors  as  Hoffley,  whom  he  lafhes 
fcverely,  becaufe  juftly.  •  .  ,  ..v 

Mr.  Macleod  has  a  fufScient  fmatteriiig-  of  learning  to'  in¬ 
toxicate  him  with  fcepticifm.  A  little  more,  in  fome  ihftances 
I  at  lead,  would  reftore  hind  to  fobriety.' 

^  m  •  •  I  ^  * 

<  In  contemplating, the  flrufture  of  this  globe,,  the  nature  of  Its 
Inhabitants,  productions,  and  operations,  we  tnay  be  alarmed  at  the 
power  of  its  (Creator ;  but  we  cannot,  mifapprehend  the.  wifdom 
whichbrought.the  whole  into  being,  and  adapted  mere  chaos  to  the 
harmony  of  a  vegetating. globe.  We  muft.difcover,.  that , this  our 
planet  originally  received  certain  powers’,  and  that  thefe  powers  now 
Soable  us  to  exift  in  an  almoft  independent  (late — :that  this  exiftence 
lall  perifli  in  the  natural  courfe  of  p.rogreflive  generation  and  regene-, 
ition ;  becaufe  the  earth  poffeffes  only  a  certain  portion  of  vegetating 
ower,  which,  when  exhaufted,  mud  occafion  a  general  fufpenfion 
)f  the  laws  of  motion,  of  life,  and  vegetation;  in  (hort*  of  all  the 
aws  now  known  or  exiding,  under  the  general  title  of  '  the  laws 
)f  nature.* 

1 

According  to  the  lateft  and  moft  'fatisfaflory  theories  of  the 
irtb).this  planet  poflTeiTes  in  itfelf^  even  in  the  revolutions  of 
le  elements,  a  principle  of  renovation  that  provides  for  con- 
lued  motion,  vegetation,  and  life. 


^RT.  XX.  The  Farmer* s  Daughter.  A  Poetical  Tale,  pp, 

4to.  IS.  6d.  Cadell' and  Davies.  London,  1796. 

'R.  Anftey  is  well  known  as' a'  humorous  writer.  In  this 
'  fimple  and  a(re(^ing'tale  he  (hews  great  tendernefs  and 
inllbility.  Thus,  too,  Peter  Pindar  is  not  more*  happy  in  the 
'licroiis  ahd'burlefque  than  iii  pathos  and'  the  moft  rchned  der 
Ky  of  fentiment. 
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Amphlett’f  Poems, 


Art.  XXI.  The  Triumphs  of  Wary  and  other  Poems.  Bj 
W.  Amphlett.  pp.  138.  4s.  boards.  Bagfter.  London, 
1796. 


S  the  author  of  thcfc  poems  declares,  ‘  that  he  will  feduloujj 
*  avail  himfelf  of  that  affiftance  which  the  remarks  of  the 
•  learned,  the  candid,  and  the  judicious,  cannot  fail  to  afford;' 
we  (hall  proceed  to  fuggeft  fuch  refleftions  as  may  tend  to  the 
purpofes  he  dcfires.  The  firft  and  the  longeft  poem  in  the  vo. 
lume  is.  The  Triumphs  of  War ;  which  is  a  piece  of  very  us. 
equal  merit. 


«  Look  now  beyond  the  birth  of  infant  time. 
Where  Eden's  bard,  with  flights  fublimely  bold. 
Exulting  fang  of  chaos  and  of  heaven  ; 

Of  deeds  divine,  and  of  thy  monftrous  birth. 
Malefic  war,  of  rebel  angels  born  : 

Thy  burning  frenzy,  and  wide  wafting  ire,  * 

By  him  depicted,  rages  in  the  nrind 
As  erft  in  heaven,  ambition^s  chief  delight. 

Thy  foul  diftorted  from  diforder  fpread 
Among  empyreal  hofts;  and  fince  on  earth. 

Where  ftands  the  city  but  has  felt  thy  rage  ? 

In  what  lone  ifle,  rich  vale,  or  barren  wafte. 

Have  not  thy  torches  blaz’d,  thy  horrors  reign’d  ?’ 


We  are  forry  to  find  fuch  lines  followed  by. 


*  Thy  hungry  maw  fareophagous  devours 
The  Ions  of  health.’" 


Again :  '  ' 

*  Unhappy  Greece  f 

Muft  thofe  too  fall  beneath  his  brazen  wheel. 
Thy  artuous  generations  lie  fupine, 

Shont  all  thy  plans  of  .legiflative  lore. 

Virtuous  amarvtude  and  patriot  zeal ; 

Thy  fculptor’d  fanes, 

Doric  and  Tufean,  . 

Salon  and  Corridor,  infrangible ; 

Referv’d  for  genius  to  occupate  ? 

Thefe  are  no  more  —Not  the  rude  hand  of  time. 
Nor  elemental  furor,  could  erode 
The  ponderous  monuments  of  human  /kill; 
’Twas  the  more  ftubborn  rage  of  ferine  man. 
Uprais’d  the  effraiable  gonfalon  of  war 
With  harih  outrageous  detonation  ; 

Mingling  eternal  tumulu’ 
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«  For  how  much  has  that  critic  to  account  who  firft  taught 
<  that  oifeurity  was  fublimity  It  is  painM  to  us  to  fee  the 
above  lines  in  a  poem,’  where  we  read  fuch  as  the  following : 

*  Where  (hall  the  eye  that  weeps  at  human  woe. 

Find  the  hiftoric  page  without  a  tear  ? 

Descending  through  the  maze  of  time,  behold 
What  awful  revolutions  roll  around ; 

Opinions  various  ftart  on  every  fide, 

New  creeds  of  faith,  new  codes  of  human  laws. 

Crowd  on,  each  other,  and  each  novel  change,  •  . 

Prelude  of  bloody  flaiighter,  war,  and  dea£. 

Endlefs  the  tafle  to  tell,  of  every  fiend 
Who,  burfting  all  the  bonds  of  equity. 

Sprung, with  rapacious  talons  on  the  poof. 

Devouring  every  comfort,  every  joy 

•  I  • 

In  his  odes  our  author  appears  more  in  his  forte.  .  Among 
thefe  we  are  particularly  pleafed  with  that  on  Fortitude^^  and  the 
beautiful  tale  of  Cylander  and  Laura.  .  ; 

How  finiple  and  a(Feding  are  the  following  lines  in  the  poem 
entitled  Moonlight : 

*  And  come,  dear  Friendfliip !  thou  canft  find 

A  balm  for  every  wounded  mind ;  '  ' 

Come,  tread' thefe  lonely  paths  with  me. 

For  Difappointment  knows  not  thee  r  ^ 

Memory  recalls  chofe  happy  days, 

When'Friendfhip  never  faiPd.to  pleafe; 

Each  fummer’s  eve,  when  talks  were  done,  ^  " 

The  rural  walk,  by  fetting  fun. 

Or  glimmering  moonlight,  well  repaid 

Our  daily  toil,  beneath  the  (hade 

Of  grove;  and  be  it  mine  '  / 

For  thee.  Philander,*  lefs  to  (hine, 
tefs  to  niy  fublunary  end, 

Lefs  as  the  poet  than  the  friend.’  ^ 

Thefe  Mnes  appeal  to  every  heart,  and  cannot  fail  to  har- 
monife  with  every  elegant  imagination.  If  we, have  enumerated 
many  of  the  faults  to  be  found  in  thefe  poems,  it  arifes  from  a 
folicitude  to  check  that  torrent  of  affectation  which  threatens  to 
Annihilate  the  real  dignity  of  our  language an  afFe<5latk)n  ne* 
ceiTary,  perhaps,  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  genius ;  but  which  can  only  ^ 
disfigure  fucb^merit  as  that  of  Mr,  Amphlett’s. 
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The  Injluenct  of  L0C9I  Attathmtnt  \  a  Poem. 


Art.  XXII.  The  Influence  ef  Local  Attachment  with  rtfptS 
•  to  Home.  'A  Poem. 


[  Concluded from  our  Nun^er  for  June  laji. 


*  % 

HAV  IN G  cxtra£Ied  feyerd  paffages  from  this  poem,  with  x 
view  to  fome  confiderations  which  might,  in  our  opinion, 
form  the  bafis  of  a  very  curious  and  interefting  metaphytical  in. 
quiry  in  profe^  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  addi. 
tional  extracts,  with  a  view  to  the  fubje(^  as  already  treated  in 
poetry.  After  having  prefented  us  with  an  Olfianic  pidlure  of  a 
tiighland  chief,  the  poet  gocs'on  :  '  * 

^  Yet  fhall  tjic  laird,  as  fovereign  of  his  clan. 

Still  love  to  vITit  his  paternal  vale ;  . 

Still  trace  the  fpot  where  ftreams  of  carnage  ran, 

-‘V  And  mufe  on  each^ traditionary  tale,’* 

Where  rows  of  penfile  afnapiir  never  fail 
To  wake  the  pail — targe  o’ergfown  with  ru(l, 

'  !  The  dinfed  ihield,  the  widC'disjointed  mail, 

And  many  a  dirk  that  bloody  fcales  encruft. 

Which  tell  of  battling  chiefs,  and  call  .them  from  dull. 

Such  are  the  feelings  (/E^pm'd  by  thofe  who  (hift 
Their  place',  ^unce^fipg,  difip^^tiou’s  fpawn. 

That  float  upon  the  world’s  broad  ilream  adrift ! 

See  the  light  heir,  off^by  fafhioa  drawn. 

Without  a  figh  foefake  the  patblefs  lawn. 

The  dome,  deyojLe4>^pce  tp  frolic  glee ! ' 

No  fweet  fenfaiions  q’ct  bis  bofom  dawn, 

Tho’  groves  that  W  ancient  days  he  fee ! , 

No  charm  can  he  perceive  in  time-worn  tower  or  tree  i 

Yet  ’tis  for  generous  minds  with  old  arcade 

Or  elm,  deep-hollow’i  by  Time’s  cankering  tooth. 

To  hold  fweet  converfej  to  trace  out  the  lhade 
Where,  blithe  to  plcafure,  ere  fufpefting  ruth. 

We  fmil’d,  or  caught  the  facred  words  of  i^uth. 

As  oh  apparent’s  Ifps' we  fondly*  hung  j 
*  •'  To  note’ the  trifles  that  amus’d’ our  youth  j 

To  ponder  on*  the  blazon’d  hall  that  rung  \  - 

To  focial  mirth,  when  deeds  of  hardihood  were  fuhV# 

Thqs  Scoiia’s  lovely  queen,  difTolv’d  in  tears, 

Mus’d,  a  fond  mourner,  o’er  receding  Fr^tnce : 

^was  the  fweet  nurfery  of  her  infant  years*  *“ 

The  gay,  the  courtly  region  of  romance, 

*.  Farewell  ((he  cried),  ye  landfcapes  that  entrance 


^  ^  To  bi  continued^  was,  by  miilake,  omitted. 


The  Ir^uence  of  Local  Attachment ;  *  a  Poem.  *  ^7 

*  My  youthful  bofom— -farewell,  happy  iliore  ! 

♦  What  tho*  to  mount  a»throne.be  mine,  perchance 

*  My  days  of  bright  ferenity  are  o’er ! 

*  Ah !  happy  land !  farewell — to  meet  ihefe  eyes  no  more.* 

^  # 

*  Pining  for  Ithaca,  Laertes*  fon 

O’er  the  long  billows  caU  his  faddening  eyes. 

Nor  liften’d  by  the  fweet  enchantrefs  won ; 

Tho* —  ‘  Here  eternal  lummer  blooms  (<he  cries) 

•  Here  verdure  brightens  in' ambrofial  ikies ! 

‘  Here  gentle  loves  on  rofy  pinions  play  ! 

^  Come,  happy  mortal !  feize  the  prefent  joys  1 

*  Come  to  my  grot,  where  rills  refrelh  die  day, 

*  Tinkle  to  curling  airs,  and  wind  their  amber  way.* 

Yet,  his  heart  fluttering  for  his  little  Ifle, 

UlyflTes  vainly  to  luxuriant- bowers 
Calypfo  lur’d.  He  fcorn’d  her  harlot  fmile : 

Nor  fpicy  groves,  nor  everlafting  flowers. 

Nor  grottoes,  where  the  foft  voluptuous  hoars 
Danc’d  hand  in  hand ;  nor  rapture’s  couch  had  charms: 

Mid  glowing  dalliance  dill  his  plaint  he  pours ! 

Sdll  unfubdu’d  by  all  that  paflion  warms. 

Sighs  for  his  fea-beat  rock,  though  clafp’d  in  beauty’s  arms.* 

^  '  m  •  »  •  •  •  4i>  •  •• 

■  ^  Lo !  as  he  hails  his  own  congenial  foil, 

,What  joys  the  way-worn  traveller's  bofom  fill ;  • 

When,  after  many  a  danger,  many  a  toil. 

He  feeks  the  covert  of  his  native  hill ! 

Sudden  he  feels  a  fym pathetic  thrill 
'  At  the  firft  gleaming  of  his  diftant  trees ;  i 

’  And  haflens  to  the  clump  that  ihades  the  mill ; 

And  deems  it  an  illufion,  as  he  fees 

His  oak,  from  childhood  lov’d,  dill  waving  to  the  breeze. 

With  quivering. hand  he  opes  his  lighten’d  door; 

’  Eyes,  in  his  pannell’d  hall,  each  welcome  chair; 

Penfive  furveys  the  windows  o’er  and  o’er,’ 

That  all  his  waken’d  feelings  feem  to  lharc 
(Sweet  recompence  for  long,  long  years  of  care !) 

And  many  a  filent  tear  ’tis  his  to  died  ; 

As,  tremulous  for  joy,  his  deps  repair 
To  his  old  chamber,  where  his  weary  head 
At  length  may  prefs,  fecure,  his  own  accudom’d  bed.* 

We  ihould  add,  in  juftice  to  the  poet,  that  Mr.  Hayley  and 
Dr,  Darwin  concur  in  opinion,  that  *  the  author  ha%  chojen  an 

*  interejiing  fubje£fy  and  treated  it  with  conjiderable  ff  irit  and  felt-> 

*  city  of  exprejfton  ;*  and  that  ^  his  Jianzas  are  beautifully  natural^ 
^  ond  elegantly  deferiptive  — in  which  fentiments  Mifs* Seward, 
cordially  writing,  exprefles  her  feelings  in  the  following 'pleafing 
fo«net  prefixed  to  the  poem ; 


i 
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•  O  thou !  whofe  genius  in  the  colours  clear 
/  Of  Ijric  grace  and  philofophic  art 

Traces  the  fwecieft  feelings  of  the  heart. 

Scorn  for  thy  mufe  the  cnvy-lharpen’d  fpear 
In  darknefs  thrown,  when,  (hielded  by  defert. 

She  fceks  the  immortal  Fane.  To  virtue  dear 
Thy  verfe  cfteeming,  feeling  minds  impart 
Their  vital  fmile,  their,  confecrating  tear. 

Fancy  and  judgment  view  with  gracious  eyes 
Its  kindred  tints,  that  paiht  the  filent  power 
Of  local  objefts,  deed  of  high  empire 
To  prompt ;  while  their  delightful  fpells  re  (lore 
The  precious  vanifli’d  days  of  former  joys, 

By  love  or  glory  wreath’d  with  many  a  flower.’ 

It  is  philofophy,  as  we  have  had  occafions  of  obferving  before, 
that,  in  the  prefent  age,  is  the  true  mufe  that  animates  that  kind 
of  poetry  that  is  the  moft  relilhed — the  deferiptive.  Where  a 
turn  for  fpeculation  is  united  with  fenfibility  of  mind,  as  in  the 
inftance  before  us,  there  it  is,  and  there  only,  that  we  meet  wiii 
true  poetical  infpiration. 

—  11  . . .  . . . . 
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Art.  XXIIIt  Poerns  on  various  Subje^Sy  by  S.  T.  Colerid^t^ 
lata  of  Je^s  CollegCy  Cambridge,  pp.  i88.  Small,  8vo.  js, 
boards.  Kobinfons,  London  s  Cottle,  Briftol.-  1796. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Coleridge  are  fufRciently  mlfcellaneous. 
Love,  religion,  liberty,  equality,  &c.  &c.  are  all  to  be 
met  with  in  this  fmall  volutne;  and  though  the  caft  of  theau* 
thor’s  mind  feems  to  lead  him  to  woo  in  preference  the  grave 
gnd  plaintive  mufe,  yet  does  he  not  rejeft  her*gayer  fitter : 

•EFFUSION  XXXIII. 

•  To  a  Young  Ass,  its  Mother  being  tethered  near  iti 

•  Poor  little  foal  of  an  opprefled  race ! 

I  love  the  languid  patience  of  thy  face ; 

And  oft  with  gentle  hand  I  give  thee  bread. 

And  clap  thy  ragged  coat,  and  pat  thy  head. 

But  what  thy  dulled  fpirits  hath  difmay’d. 

That  never  thou  doft  ‘fport  along  the  glade ! 

And  (moft  unlike  the  nature  of  things  young) 

That  earthward  ftill  thy  uiovelcfs  head  is  hung? 

Do  thy  prophetic  fears  anticipate. 

Meek. child  of  mifery!  thy  future  fate?— 

The  living  meal,  and  all  the  thoufand  aches 
•  Which  patient  merit  of  th’  unworthy  takes  ?* 

Or  is  thy  fad  heart  thrill’d  with  filial  pain 
Tp  fee  thy  wictchc4  Mother’s  Ihprtcn’d  chain  ? 


•  / 
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And  truly,  very  piteous  is  her  lot— 

Chain’d  to  a  log  within  a  narrow  fpot 
Where  the  clofe  eaten  grafs  is  fcarcely  feen. 

While  fweet  around  her  waves  the  tempting  green ! 
Poor  Afs !  her  mailer  fliould  have  learnt  to  Ihew 
Pity — beft  taught  by  fellowlhip  of  woe!  , 

For  much  I  fear  that  he  lives,  ev’n  as  Ihc, 
Half-familh’d  in  a  land  of  luxury !’ 


*  For  much  I  fear  that  be  lives,  ev’n  as  JheC 

is  a  very  indifferent  line :  befides,  the  fenfe  feems  to  demand  but 
inftcad  ofyir.  The  following  line,  ^ 

^  How  ajkingly  its  footfteps  t’ward  me  bend?’' 
has  more  than  German  harfhnefs  in  it. 

Mr.  Coleridge  is  neither  deficient  in  Imagination  nor  in 
poetical  expreffion,  but  there  is  a  want  of  corrednefs  and  polilh 
difcernible  throughout  the  publication ; ,  and  his  poetical  furor 
fometimes  leads  him  to  the  confines  of  abfurdity.  He  is  food 
of  coining  new  words,  and^  much  too,  profufe  of  compou^ 
epithets. 

In  an  epiftle  to  his  wife,  after' having  painted  the  gloomincft 
of  bis  thoughts  in  her  abfence,  he  tells  her  that  now  more  gay 
Slid  confoling  ideas  take  poffefHon  of  his  mind.  «  The  way  be 
has  expreflea  this  is  in  the  true  fpirit  of  poetry; 

^  But  Fancy  now  more  gayly  lings ; 

Or  if  awhile  fhe  droop  her  wings, 

*  As  fkylarks  mid  the  corn, ,  _ 

On  fummer  fields  fhe  grounds  her  bread; 

Th*  oblivious  poppy  o’er  her  neft 
*  Nods;  till  returning  morn.’  * 

The  pcrfonification  of  Fancy  here,  and  the  fimile  of  the  fkylark^ 
fire  happily  imagined.  One,  more  palTage  we  (hall  lay  before 
our  readers  from  the  fame  epiftle,  as  a  favourable  fpecimen  both 
of  the  genius,  tenderhefs,  and  humanity,  of  the  writer; 

*  When  ftormy  Midnight  howling  round 
'  Beats  on  our  roof  with  clati^ing  round. 

To  me  your  arms  you’ll  flrecch : 

.r  .  Great  pod!  you’ll  fay — to  usTo  kind, 

P  Ihelter  from  this  loud  bleak  wind 
The  houfeleG,  friendlefs  wretch ! 


The  tears  ihat, tremble  down  your  cheek. 
Shall  bathe  my  kiffes  chatte  and  meek 
In.  Pity’s  dew  divine ; 

And  from  your'heart  the  fighs  that  deal 
{Shall  make  yonr  riling  bofom  feel 
The  anfw’ring  fwell  of  mine  !* 


The 
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The  chief  faults  of  Mr.  ^Coleridge  are,  frequent  obfeuritr 
(efpecially  when  he  wiihes  to  reach  the  higher  regions  of 
poetry),  and  a  Delia  Cruica  affectation,  where  paffion  and  fen. 
timent  aredrowned  in  defeription.  We  have  already  mentioned 
his  verging  on  the  confines  of  abfurdity :  does  not  tlic  following 
among  many  fimilar  paflages,  warrant  our  remark  ? 

9  S 

*  But  Love,  who  btard  the  Jtlence  of  my  thoughts/ 

Compound  epithets,  when  judicioyfly,  and  not  too  profufej 
employed,  are  one  of  the  moft  powerful*  engines .  of  poetry; 
but  our  author  cloys  us  Wwh  fvueets  of  this  kind.  We  have  jut 
turned  up  to  pi  H5>  where,  in  the  fpace  of  nine  llneSy  we  have 
^  ftorm-vex’d  flame — black  foul-jaundic’d  lit — fad  gloom, 
pamper’d  man — uncouth  monftcr-leap — and  tempeft-fhatter’d 
park/  But,  not  contented  with  compoun,ding  words,  .Mr.*  CoIe« 
ridge  ventures  fomewhat  beyond  the  priyijeg^  allowed  to  younj 
poets  in  iha ‘ coinage  oi  thern.  "  To  enumerate  all  his  noveit'ic$ 
of  this  kind  is  not  necefiary;  but  the  following,  if  we  millakc 
not,  come  from  his  mint :  ‘  unjhuddered^^  linaghaJUd^  unclimliiv^ 
imbrothclledy  &c.  Every,  author  may,  no„doubt,  rcla.im  the  pri 
vilege  of  introducing  new;  words;  but  this  privilege  Ihould  k 
cxercifeu  with  caution  and  judgment, '  We  leave  it  .with  the 
reader  to  determine,  whether  this  ruje  has  been  fcfMpul^ijfly 
lowed  by  the  prefent  wTiter. '  ’  . 

Wc  agree  with  Mr.  Coleridge*  in  thinking  that  there  is  no 
^  ftriking  fimilarity  between  the  lines  in  his  XX^VIth  Etfulioa 

*  and  thofe  of  w'hich  they  are  faid  ,to  be  a  palpable  irp)  nation/ 
in  ‘  The  Pleafiircs  of  Memory  /  but  we  do  not  agree  witi 
him  when  he  fays,  ‘  it  may  be  proper,  to  remark,  that  the  tale 

*  in  the  Pleafures  of  Memory,  is  to  be  found  in  Locht 

^  levcn,  a  poem  of  great  merit,  by  Mithael  Bruce.-r  lri  Mr 
‘  Rogers’s  poem  the  names  are  Figrio  ancf  in  the  Loch 

*  leven,  Lomond  and  Levina— this  is  ati  the  difference*  On 

the  contrary,  the  only  fimilarity  is  the  death  of  Julia  and  Levina, 
who  are  both  drowned :  all  the  other  cir.cumftances  of  each 
ftory  are  entirely  different.  By  the  bye,  we  have  every  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  ftory  of  Lomond  and  Levina,  in  Lochleven, 
is  the  production  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Logan,  the  firil 
editor  of  Bruce’s  poem?,  This  is  not, the  place  to  allignour 
rcafons  for  our  belief.  •  t 

One  thing  more»wc  fhall  juft  mention  before  we  have  done 
witK  ihefe  ‘  Poems  on  various  SubjeCls/  When  a  writer  pub- 
lifhes  mifcellaneous,  verfes,  he  of  epurfe  prefents  bimfclf  before 
the  public  in  a  variety  of  humours  j  and  the  (bnfible  and  candid 

readet 


idcr  pejufcs  each  produftion,  allow  for  ,the  Impulfe 

f  the  moment  in.  which ’it  was  written:  yet  ftiU  there  arc 
iontrafts  fo  ftrikingly  oppoiite,  difcords  fo  very  unharmonious, 
iliat  no  fenfiHe  reader  can  pardon,  and  no  decent  author  {bould 
attempt.  The  four  ludicroufly  obfcene  lines  page  123  give 
fife  to  this  reflcdtion.  They  fhould  not  have  appeared  in  the 

fme  publication  with  Mr.  CoIeridge^s  myftical  ^  Religious 

Mliftngs'  .  ^  ^  ^  ' 

1  It  is  hardly  worth  mentioning,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  is  the 
4ioft  violent  leveller  we  have  met  even  in  this  age  of 

levelling.  Inftead  of  an  equal  divifion  of  property,  our  poet 
^iurns  at  all  property;  and,  drunk  with  the  waters  ci  Helicon, 
>fings  .with  rapture  of  the  unfpeakabie  joys  of  life  in  the  ukbi- 
i  viDED  vale!* 


^^RT.  XXiy.  Delves  •y  a  JVekh  l*ale.  In  Tivo  Volumes.  By 
Mrs.  Gunning,  pp.  631.  i2mo.  London:  printed  for  Allen 
andWeft^  Paternofter  Row.  -1796. 

Twelves,  the  hero  of  this  tale,  is,  for  family  reafons,  ig- 
ff  norant  who  his  real  parents  are.  He  is  bred>  with  much 
care,  in  the  houfe  of  an  old  fervant,  from  whence,  about  the 
^age  of  thirteen,'  he  determines  to  depart,  after  having  received 
an  affront  in  a  family  where  he  ufually  vifited,  and  where  his 
[leart  was  thus  early  engaged.  He  goe^  through  numerous  ad- 
|?enrures  highly  entertaining,  but  which  would  lofe  much  of 
ifteir  effe£t  by  being  related  in  fo  (hort  and  concife  a  manner  as 
ithe  limits  of  our  publication  preferibe.  As  a  fpecimen  of  the 
^%le,  we  will  give  an  extraft  from  that  part  of  the  work  where 
I  Delves  and  his  faithful  dog  Trimbufh  fet  out  together  on  their 
firft  adventure,  after  having  taken  a  French  leaye  (as  it'is  called) 
at  home : 

I  j  . 

I 

;  *  For  the  firft  three  hours  we  purfued  our  unknown  way  on  a  full 
Igallop  ;  that  is  to  fay,  we  ran  every  ftep  of  it.  '  The  heft  ponies  io 
tHc  world  could  not  have  held  oiit  without  a  bit  and  a  drop  to  help 
tjstm  on.  No  bit  or  drop  had  we,  except  to  chew  the  end  of  rc- 
fcntaDce,  and  fwaliow  our  own  bitter  tears,  defefve  well  to  be  calLd 
iCfefr.ment.’  I  fhall  always  fpeak  in  the  plural  i^umber,  for  I  am 
f^rcTriihbufti’s  inconveniences  were  very  little  inferior  to  tliofc  I  ex- 
f^nenced.  I  propoTed  to  him  that  we  fhould  flacken  our  pace,  to 
pich  he  joyfully  affented ;  afluring  me,  by  wagging'his  tail,  that 
N  ^nfinitelv  preferred  a  trot  to  a  gallop.  He  was  ftill  better  pleafed 
ihea  iny  ttiength  would  only  permit  me*  to  crccp/“  as  he  had  then 
I  8  time 
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time  to  fcrape  acquaintance,  though  a  very  tranfitory  one,  with 
dogs  of  condition. 

*  Sometimes  we  were  in  lanes,  fometimes  in  fields,  here  a 
and  thete  a  houfe,  thinly  fcattered :  but,  like  other  unlucky  wig^ 
who  never  call  after  Fortune  till  (he  is  out  of  hearing,  we  palled  the^ 
all ;  and  let  me  with  contrition  confefs  it,  that  my  burning  blude! 
kindled  by.  iliame,  would  not  let  me  alk  aflilfance  as  long  as  1 
do  without  it. 

*  1  rimbufh  looked  at  me. — I  (hall  never  forget  the  glance  of  ^ 
rxpreflive  large  eyes.—*  What  would  you  advife  me  to  do,  Trm| 
bu(h  laid  J,  in  a  tone  of  defpair.— We  were  (landing  (lill  undcri 
brge  tree  when  I  called  him  to  council.  He  mounted  his  bear-libl 
paws  on  my  (boulders,  gave  a  languid  bark,  and  laid  down  atsT 
feet.  I  threw  myfelf  by  his  iide;  my  aching  head  fell  on  his  (hag^ 
hide,  and  for  two  hours  we  both  (lept  profoundly. 

‘  My  dreams  were  very  much  dillurbed.  1  faw  in  them  Papi 
Owen,  Winifred,  Mr.  Darcy,  the  Colonel,  the  Colonel’s  Lady,  m 
the  horrible  pedagogue,  and  every  one  of  them  ready  to  tear  inciii 
pieces.  My  terrors,  in  waking  from  this  frightful  vilion,  wereb 
conceivable ;  the  earth  feemed  to  (hake  under  me ;  ahd  having  hearii 
Papa  Calk  of  earthquakes,  1  expedled  to  be  fvvallovved  tip  out  of  haod. 
1  groaned  piteoudy,  and  awakened  my  friend,  who,  I  believe,  miglt 
have  thought  me^a  little  unreafonahle,  becaufe  he  had  not,  like  me, 
been  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of  philofophy,  ^nd  probably  never 
heard  of  fuch  a  thing  as  an  earthquake.  He  exerted  his  ,beil  abili* 
tics  to  divert  my  fears,  by  jumping  round  me,  and  barking  at  it 
moon,  which  was  juft  then  peeping  out  from  under  the  right  armof 
night;  ^nd  the  earth  by  this  time  having  recovered  its  firmnefs, I 
fat  bolt  upright. — I  once  more  jumped  on  my  feet,  and  giving  Trim- 
bulb  three  hearty  hugs  round  the  neck,  in  pity  that  neither  he  nor! 
had  eaten  any  thing  fince  our  morning  repaft,  1  faid  to  him,  mr 
dear  companion,  let  us  make  the  beft  of  our  moonlhine,  and  try  if 
we  cannot  j^y  morning  meet  with  fomething  to  fatisfy  our  hunger. 
We  walked  on  now  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  without  opening 
our  mouths  to  each  other,  till  Aurora,  who  for  fome  time  had  llood 
blinking  on*  the  lop  of  the  diftant'mountains,  lowering  her  topfails, 
hit  me  fuch  a  (lap  in  the  face,  as  made  me  cry  out.  Delves,  thou 
can  ft  go  no  further.  In  (hort,  the  heat  was,fo  intolerable,  that  I  laid! 
down  with  Trimbulb,  as  before,  for  my  pillow,  whofe  loud  fnoring| 
very  foon  fent  me  to  reft,  and  my  dreams  wefe  no  longer  difturbed 
by  the  phantoms  of  thofe  dear  friends,  who  were  not  fnacched  from 
me.  but  from  whom  I  had  departed. 

*  My  fituation  was  near  a  hedge,  on  the  outfide  of  which  paffed 
a  narrow  lane.  1  mention  this  circumftance,  as  it  was  the  means  of 
introducing  me  to  a  glimmering,’  but  momentary  comfort. 

*  The  heavy  found  of  cart-wheels  rumbling  through  this  friendly 
lane  made  me  dart.  It  was  worfe  than  the  earthquake.  I  fancied 
U  mull  be  Papa  coming  after  me  iu  his  gig,  drawn  by  Nutmeg, 

perhap 
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Mother  Winifred  fitting  befide  him.— Quaking  and  trem* 
I  ventured  to  peep  through  the  hedge— and  faw— oh,  reader ! 
f  t^u  haft  ever  . felt  the  excruciating  pangs  of  hunger  as  1  then  felt 
j^jjj^.j-guefs  what  were  my  tranfports  when  1  faw  the  carter  fitting 
;bn  the  (hafts  with,  a  great  piece  of  bread  and  cheefe  in  his  hands, 
Iwhich  he  (eemed  to  devour  with  (b  much  grcedinels,  that,  fearing  it 
Woald  be  all  gone  if  1  waited  to  look  for  a  gap  or  a  ftyle,  I  fairly 
tf])olicd  through  the  hedge,  leaving  fome  of  my  (kin  on  the  briars  to 
anfwerfor  the  trefpafs. — The  nut  which  harbours  a  maggot  will  not 
jconiain  an  elephant'  Trimbuih,  who  had  the  vanity  to  conceive 
JVifflfelf  as  Aim  ,as  his  pupil,  entered  the  breach  I  had  made,  and, 
ilkking  in  the  middle,  fet  up  fuch  a  howl,  as  forced  me,  in  fpite  of 
tyrant  appetite,  to  turn  back  and  releafe  him,  but  not  till  1  had  im« 
plored  the  clown,  for  God’s  fake,  not  to  eat  all  his  bread  and  cheefe 
till  1  had  let  go  my  dog. — ‘  Arn’t  you  a  pretty  blackguard,’  fays  he, 
*  to  think  I  don't  know  no  better  than  to  give  my  bread  and  cheefe 
to  ftrangers  V- — This  incivility  did  not  much  difeompofe  me ;  I  knew 
the  moment  my  fecond  was  at  liberty  I  need  not  be  my  own  pro¬ 
vider:  fo  with  my  head  turned  over  my  (houldcr  to  watch  the  carter’s 
motions,  I  worked  fo  hard  with  both  hands  that  Trimbufti,  in  two 
feconds,  feeling  himfelf  at  liberty,  fet  up  a  roar  of  thankfgiving,  the 
deepnefs  of  his  tones,  or  the  iramenfity  of  his  fize,  or  the  ftarvation 
of  our  looks,  and  why  not  the  latter?  it  is  unlike  a  Chriftian  to  put 
the  worft^conftruflion  on  any  man’s  conduft;  kindnefs,  if  you  dig 
deep,  may  be  found  under  a  rough  exterior. — I  can’t  ftand  arguing 
the  matter ;  but  fo  it  was,  that  when  I  repeated  my  cries  to  the 
carter  that  he  would  ftop  and  give  me  Tome  of  his  bread  and  cheefe, 
hcaftually  did  ftop.— This  was  not  all;  for,  feeing  the  tears  trickle 
down  my  cheeks,  he  told  me,  if  I  wanted  a  ride  in  my  way  to  fchool, 
be  would  let  roe  fit  at  the  cart’s  tail  and  Welcome ;  but  as  to  his  bread 
tod  cheefe,  he  ftill  perfifted  he  could  never  think  of  giving  that  out 
of  his  own  mouth  to  ftrangers,  who  did  not  feem  likely  to  do  the 
fame  for  him.’ 

'  Our  hero,  after  he  parted  with  the  carter,  met  with  number- 
lefs  friends  and  enemies ;  and,  at  laft,  he  is  owned  by  his  owa 
rclationsi  who  are  people  of  condition. 


In  the  courfe  of  this  entertaining  novel  there  is. much  chara£Icr 
and  Intereft  ;  and  we  are  greatly  miftaken  if  fome  are  not  drawn 
from  real  life,  particularly  thofe  of  .Lady  Wilimina  Raymond  and 
Mr.  Marchmore,  who  refemble  a  certain  lord  and  lady  of  ton. 
The  anecdote  may  explain  for  whom  they  were  intended.  There 
an  old  foldier,  whofe  charadler  refemblcs  that  of  Cor¬ 
poral  Trim  in  Triftram  Shandy. 
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Art.  XXV.  Camilla ;  flr,  A  Pidure  of  Youth.'  By  tht  Aay 
^  Evelina  and  Cecilia.  In  Five'  Folumi'f,  il.  is. 
Payne,  and  Cadell  and  Davies.  London,  1 796. 


'AMILLA,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyrold,  become 
'  early' in  life,-  the  favourite-  of  her  uncle,'  Sir  Hugh  Tyrdi 
wfipi  fo-rhew  his  aflpe^tioni  promifes  her  the  greateft  part  of  hi 
fortune.  This'  promife,  however,  is  reverfed,  by  a'fall  happen, 
ihg  to  her  filler  Eugenia,  in  confequence  of  her  uncle’s  negleft 
whereby 'ihe  was  fo  deformed,  that' he  thought  it  but’ jufticetj 
reverfe  his  intentions ;  and  aftu’ally  fettles  that  fortune  on  ho; 
which  he  had  once  defigned  for  Camilla.  Edgar,  the  lover  o( 
Camilla,  had  from  childhood  alTociated  with  her,  and-  was  in. 
tended  by, Sir  Hugh  for  her  hufband.  Camilla  entertained  a 
finccre  affeftion  towards  him ;  but,-  from  an  uncommon  portioj 
of  cheerful  levity,  Edgar  had  little  ground  to  believe  her  lincerin. 
On  his- part,- temperate  though  faiiguine,  he  is  continually  warn, 
ing  her  of  the'  dangers'  to  which  her  imprudence  would  finallj 
lead  her;  and,  believing  that  His  adrnonitions  are  difliked,  ht 
quits  her,  with  the' mournful  refolution  of  feeing  her  no  mort. 
As  before,  during  tHe  interval  of  his  abfence  on  the  contineni, 
the  improvident  Camilla  is  again  plunged  in  a  variety’ of  dif. 
culties ;  the  effects  of  premature-  friendfhip,  and  uhdifcerninj 
generofity. 

.  •  Eugenia;  though  devoid  of  thofe  perfonal  graces  polfelTcd  bj 
her  fillers  and  her  coufir  Indiana,  is  amply  recompenfed  in  tht 
acquifttion  of  merital  beauties,  and  the  poffeffiott^f  the  moft 
amiable  difpolitions,  which;  joined  to  her  wealth,  could  not  fail 
to  attradl  regard.  Melmond,  an  accomplilhed  and-  excellent 
youth,  is  divided  in  his  choice  between  Eugenia  and  Indiana: 
he  prefers  Indiana ;  and  Eugenia,  though  ftie  loft  in  that  pre¬ 
ferment,  the  ojjeiSt  of  her  love,  fo  far  from  evincing  any  refent- 
ment,  even  makes  over  part  of  her  riches  to  Melmond,  who 
was  deftitute  of  fuch  corifide'rationsj  to  render  him  more  agree¬ 
able  to  her  couftn.  She,,  fpon  after  her  marriage,  decamps  from 
her  hufband  with  a-  Mr.  Macderfey,  with  whom .  fhe  con¬ 
tinues.  A  Mr.  Bellamy,  ort  returning  from  the  play  with  Eu¬ 
genia*  and  a  party  of  her  triends,  under  a  pretence-  that  they  had 
tniiTed  their  company,  forces  her  into  a  hackney  coach,  from 
thehce  to  a  chaife,  and  compels  her,  at  Gretna  Green,  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  hand.  From  a  connexion  thus  miferably. formed,  peace 
flies  ;  and,  as  he  had  married  her  for  her  property,  when  he  found 
that  exhaufted,  while  thrcater.ing  her  with  a  piftol  vvic.i  death 
for  refuung  to  implore  Sir  Hugh  to  gratify  his  defircs,  he  acci- 
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dentally  difeharges*  its  contents  in  his  own  body.  , Eugenia  is 
al'cerwardk  made  happy  by  her  union  with  Melmond. 

Edgar,  acquainted  with  the  real  character  of  Camilla,  returns 
ffCHii  the  continent  to  claim  her  forgivenefs  for  his  injurious 
niifconftrudions.  But  his  Camilla,  prefl'ed  by  calamity  and  difw 
eafe»  and  away  from  her  afflided  parents,  was  reduced  by  ne- 
cefTity  to  part  with  fbitie  trinkets  to  procure  a  fuftenance.  The 
pbee  where  ftie  lay  in  this  forlorn  fituation,  wa<?  a  fmall  inn,  at 
which  Edgar  flopped  to  change  his  horfesi  Here  he  learnt, 
from  the  loquacious  landlady,  the  whole  particulars  rcfpe£Hng 
er  unfortunate  vifitor.  ‘  He  requefted  to  fee  the  trinkets; 
mong  them  hadlfcovers  his  portrait.  He  was  eager  to  behold 
its'ovi^nerj  but  was  told,  the  lady  was  fo  ddirious,  that  fhc 
talked  of  nothing  but  death,  and  earneftly  entreated  to  have  a 
lergyman  fent  for — no  clergyman  had  yet  arrived.  Edgar 
offered  to  pi^erform  the  duty  himfelf,  provided  the  landlady  would 
llfft  draw  the  curtains. 

•  When* (he  (Catnilla)  heard  Mrs.  Marl  fay,  ^  Come  in,  Sir,^  and, 
^'herc^s  the’ prayer-book overpowered  with  tender  recolledlion  of 
her  father,  to  whom  fuch  offices  were  frequent,  (he  burft  into  an 
agony  of  tears,  and 'hid  her  face  upon  the  pillow.  Camilla,  waving 
her  hand  in  token  of*  being  ready,  faid,  '  Now,  Sir,  if  you  pleafe.* 
Eut  no  focner  had  ‘  he  begun,  no  fooner  devoutly,  yet  tremblingly, 
pronounced,  O,  Father  of  mercies  /  than  a  faint  feream  iffued  from 
the  bed. — He  ftopt ;  (he  did  not  fpeak  ;  and,  after  a  Ihort  paufe, 
he  refumed :  but  not  a  fecond  fentence  was  pronounced,  when  (he 
ftcbly  ejaculated,  '  Ah,  heaven!*  and  the  book  fell  from  his  hands. 

•  She  ftrove  to  raife  her  head,  but  could  not ;  (he  opened,  how- 
ettr,  the  fide  curtain* to  look  out;  he  advanced,  at  the  fame  mo¬ 
ment,  to  the  foot  of  the  Bed,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  face,  and,  in 
^ voice  that  feemed  to  come  from  his  foul,  exclaimed,  *  Camilla!* 

♦  With  a  mental  emotion  that,  fbr  an  inftant,  reftored  her 

^length,  (he  drew  again  the  curtain,  covered  up  her  face,  and 
fobbed  even*  audibly,  while  the  words,  ‘  O,  Edgar!’  vainly  fought 
vent.  •  •  •  He  attempted  not  to  unclofe  the  curtain  (he  had  drawn, 
but,  with  a  deep  groan,  dropping  upon  his  knees  on  the  outfide, 
cried,  <  Great  God !’  but,  checking  himfelf,  haftily  arofe,  and,  mo¬ 
tioning  to  Mrs.  Marl  to  move  out  of  hearing,  faid,  through  the  cur-, 
^in,  ‘  O,’  Camilla  I  what  dire  calamity  h^s  brought  this  about?-— 
Ipcak,  I  implore ! — why  are  you  here  ?-^why  alone  ? — fpeak !  fpeak  1* 
•  •  •  He  heard  (he  was  weeping,  but  received  no  anfwcr,  and, 
^ith  energy  next  to  torture,  exclaimed,  ^  Refute  not  to  trull  me  !— 
|Rccollcft  our  long  friendffiip  ! — forgive — forget  its  alienation  ! — By 
^1  you  have  ever  valued — by  all  your  wonted  generofity — I  call — I 
appeal — Camilla!  Camilla! — your  filence  rends  my  foul!*  *  *  * 
Caniilla  had  no  utterance,  yet  could  not  refill  this  urgency ;  and 
jcntly,  through  the  opening  of  the  curtain,  put  forth  her  feeble 
^  hand. 
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band.  ♦  *  *  He  Teemed  aife^ied  to  agony;  he. held  it  between  eaci 
of  his  own,  and  while  fofily  he  uttered,  *  O  ever— unchangeable, 

¥»ierous  Camilla  !*  She  Yelt  it  moiftened  with  his  tears.  *  *  ♦ 
6o  wwk  for  the  new  fenfation  this  excited,  flic  drew  it  away;  an^ 
the  violence  of  her  motion  menacing  an  hyfteric  fit,  Mrs.  Marl  came 
back  to  her,  and,  wringing  his  hands  as  he  looked  around  the  room, 
he  tore  himfelf  away.’  / 

Edgar  reftorcs  Camilla  to  her  dlfconfolate  relatives.  She 
meets  their  forgtvenefs^  her  health  is  re-eftablilhed)  {he  is  united 
to  him,  and  her  felicity  revives. 


Thus  have  we  prefehted  to  the  reader  fuch  an  analyfis  of  this 
work  as  its  unconne£led  nature  will  admit ;  and  its  moral  is,  Iq 
Ac  fate  of  Camilla,  to  warn  young  people  of  thoughtlefs  vi¬ 
vacity,  of  the  dangers  which  fuch  a  temper  muft  infallibly  oc. 
cafion,  if  not  properly  regulated.  The  charadler  of  Sir  Hugh 
Tyrold  is  rather  too  natural \  though,  in  general,  well  deli¬ 
neated.  Of  others,  though  ‘not  principals,  who  deferve  our 
nodee,  Mrs.  Arlbery  is  a  well-drawn,  witty,  and  fafhionable 
female.  In  Dr.  Orkborne  wc:  difeern  many  original  traces  of 
life  and  humour;  and  in  Eugenia  (who,  we  think,  is  properlj 
Ac  heroine  of  the  tale)  there  is  fo  much  to  commend,  that  it  is 
nnnecefTary  to  fay  more.  We  hope  there  are  few  Bellamys;  wc 
fear,  many  Lionels.  Let  us  not  forget  the  dignified  father  of 
Camilla,  and  her  no  lefs  excellent  mother;  they,  indeed,  merit 
imitation  !  Yet,  in  juftice,  we  are  compelled  to  fay,  that,  taken 
as  a  whole,  this  novel  is  not  fuch  as  we  expedled  from  the  pen 
of  our  fair  author.  The  fir{l  volume  is  dry ;  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  many  of  the  incidents  in  the  enfuing  ones  are 
overcharged.  Neverthelefs  we  are  happy  to  fee  the  refpedbble 
liibfcription  prefixed  to  this  work,  and  the  fale  it  has  amon| 
oon-fubferibers ;  it  being  intimated,  that  the  ci-devant  Mji 
Bterney  (now  Madame  d’Arblay)  has  not  enjoyed  the  moil 
profperous  circumftances.  As  a  work  of  profit,  the  preTeiit 
may  anfwer  this  lady’s  expefkations ;  as  a  work  of  fame,  we  do 
not  think  it  will  be  quite  fo  productive;  for  we  fufpecEl  that  its 
writer  has,  for  once,  known  what  it  is  to  be  an  author. 
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Art.  XXVII.  Pavilion ;  a  Novel.  In  Four  P^umett 
pp.  io6ii.  Printed  for  William  Lane.  London,'  1796. 

,  I  . 

The*  mother  of  Ethelinda  having  married*  dandeftinely^ 
leaves  her  infant  to  the  care  of  a  confidentiaf  fervant,  with¬ 
out  informing  her  whom  (he  had  married,  onlydeaving  with  her 
letter  that,  if  (he  did  not  hear  from  her  in  the  courfe  of  four 
Years,  (he  was  to  open,  which  .would  inform. her  where  to  find 
be  child’s  relations.  .  Ethelinda  is  talcen  notice  of  by  a  Lady 
•aulkner,  that  refides  near  the  habitation  of*  her  niine,  who, 
ying,  leaves  Ethelinda,  with*  the  letter,*  tb  the  care  of  her  fiftcrt 
er  cottage  being  burnt  doWA,  the  letter  (Hare's  the.  fame  fate, 
^ady  Faulkner  takes  Ethelinda  to*  i^efide  with/ her,  where  (he 
rieets  with  Lord  Beaufort,  becwixt^whfom  is  formed  a  mutual 
Attachment.  Lady  Faulkner,  at  her  death,  leaves  Ethelinda 
|wcaty  thoufand  pounds,  which  (he  is  deprived  of .  by  her  fifter 
ady  Corbet’s  fecreting  the  jeal  will,  and  producing  a  forged  one. 
¥is  lady  offers  Ethelinda  her  prote£lion,  which,  having  no 
ther,  (he  is  obliged  to  accept.  Mr.  Corbet,  the  (bn  of  Lady 
orbet,  infults  her  with  difhonourable  propckals ;  and,  on  hia 
ifpairing  of  making  her  accept  them,  forms  a  plan,  with  his 
rvant,  for  carrying  her  off.  She  overhears  it,  and  that  night 
res  Lady  Corbet’s,  and-  goes  tb  a  friend,  who  procures  her  a 
ce  as  companion  to  a  lady. '  After  often  chahginjg  her  litur 
on,  and  experiencing  many  perfecutions  frqni  Mr.  Corbet  and 
s  family, becomes  companion  to  the  I^chels  of  Suther- 
Kid,  who,  unknown  tb.  Ethelinda,  is  coufin  to  Lord  Beaufort^ 
Biom  (he  meets  there.  The  Duchefs  of  Sutherland  proves  to 
Ktbe  mother  of  Ethelinda,.  who  is  married  to  Lord  Mel  worth, 
eKtd  Beaufort  having  fucceeded  to  that  title*  For  a  fpecimen 
gBthcftylc: 

■  EXTRACT. 

tK  Oh  I’  continued  (he,  ^  no  words»  my  dear  fifter,  can  de« 
^Kbe  what  I  fuffered  the  evening  we  went  to  Mrs.  Plumkins’s  routi 
a  fine  party.* 

V  Fine,*  cried  Lady  Spriggs ;  •  only  city  people,  I  fuppofe.* 

B  Oh!  dear,  yes,*  returned  Mifs  Figgins,  *  a  great  many  from 
Kicr  end  of  the  town,  I  aflure  you.  The  Alderman,  you  know, 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  city,  and  is  doing  all  he  can  to  keep 
Kis  intereft.  1  had  no  notion  mamma  would  go,  but  papa  made 
V  ^  fufs  about  it,  to  pleafe  his  freind  the  Alderman,  I  believe,  that 
■  « laft  agreed  to  go.* 

■  Do,  my  dear,*  faid  Lady  Spriggs,  *  tell  me  all  about  it ;  though 
I  (hall  almoft  die  with  vexation  to  think  how  (he  expofes  us 
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*  Oil  I  fifter>  you  are  got  out  of  the  way ;  I  only  bear  the  broot 
of  it  now/ 

*  Well,  but  do  go  on/  faid  Lady  Spriggs.  ,  i 

*  Why/  continued  Mifs  Figgins^  •  we  fet  off  long  before  anybody 
elfe  would  have  thought  of  going,  and,  as  we  were  going  dovi 
'Thames  Street,  the  axle-tree  of  the  toach  bipke,  arid  down  we  came, 
with'Tuch  a  flump.— Mamma  fcreamed  fo,  I  am  fure  they  might  have 
:  heard  her  at  St.  Paul’s they  foon,  however,  got  us  out but,  qb. 
luckily,  it  was  fo  horrid  dirty,  that  I  was  over  my  (hoes  in  a  mo. 
snent ;  and  my  head,  I  am  fure,  was  fo  (hook,  that  it  mnft  have  b^g 
quite  a  figure.— Mamma  was  fo  feared,  that  flie  never  thought  of 
holding  up  her  gown  out  of  the  dirt,  and  fo  it  was  in  fuch  a  coodi. 
doUf  you  never  faw  any  thing  like  it.  She  was  fo  angry,  andh 
fcolded  the  coachman  for  not  looking  better  to  the  carnage,  tlut 
there  was  foon  quite  a  mob  about  us; — but  as  we  had  only  a fei 
doors  to  go  to  the  Alderman’s,  mamma  determined  to  wallc  then^ 
which  we  did,  (he  fcolding  the  fervant  all  the  way and,  what  vii 
fright  and  fcolding,  (he  was  quite  out  of  breath  when  we  got  in ;  d 
1  faw  the  fervants  '  laugh  at  us,  as  well  they  might. — Mamma  M 
if  (he  could  not  get  a  little  foap  and  water  to  clean  herfelf;  and 
were  (hewn  into  a  room  where  (ome  of  the  maids  were  making  r 
But  mamma  afleed  if  Mrs.  Plumkins  was  among  them.— I  whifper 
that  it  was. only  the  maids.  They  flared  at  us  fo  you  can’t  th! 
—Mamma  fat  herfelf  down,  and  (aid,  (he  did  not  often  come  to 
places,  and  truly  (he  had  much  better  have  (laid  away  now.-** 
of  the  maids,,  who  looked  quite  like  a  fine  lady'— 

^  To  be  fure,’  (aid  Lady  Spriggs,  ^  all'pcople  of  fa(hion  makeit 
point  of  their  own  msuds  being  genteely  are(red— don’t  you  obfer 
now  fmart  mine  is.— But  go  on,  my  dear.’ 

•  Well,’  continued  Mifs  Figgins,  *  after  the  gown  had  been  rubba 
tfnd  ferubbed,  and  walhed’— 

•  Pray,  how  was  (hcdrelTcd?’  interrogated  Lady  Spriggs. 

•  Oh !  you  never,  no,  never  faw  fuch  a  figure  in  your  life ;  for 
would  not  be  advifed  by  me.— She  had  a  new  gown  for  the  occai 
rofe-coloured  fatin ;  and  the  mantua-maker  perfuaded  her  to  triis 
with  (ilver  (he  had  not  a  bit  of  powder  in  her  hair,  but  it 
frizzed  fo  foil,  that  it  looked  like  a  great  black  wig ;  and  in  her 
Ike  ftuck  thofb  frightful  vulgar  French  bead  pins,  all  in  a  row, 
pinned  a  new  coloured  (hawl  over  her  handkerchief.  -  She  had  ta 
her  gloves  in  her  hand,  to  put  them  on  juft  as  we  got  to  the  A1 


_ _  _  i 


ki  her  fright,*  lo  that  (he  was  forced  to  go  up  without  any.— I 
have  had  Tier  (ent  and  bought  a  pair,  but  (he  faid  (he  would  tell  i 
Alderaaan’t  lady  how  it  happened,  and  (he  was  fure  it  was  exca 
enough  i  but  unluckily  (he  had  drank  rather  more  porter  than 
and  was  in  one  of  her  obftinate  fiu ;  (b>  in  fpite  of  all  I  could  fsy»^ 
I  wanted  her  (adly  to  go  home  again,  up  we  went— but  when  > 
got  into  the  room,  I  tltonght  1  (hbuid  have  fainted ;  every  M 
eyes  were  upon  us.— Mrs.  Plumkins,  you  know,  is  fo  very  eltj 
and  ftared  at  us  fo^  without  recoUe^ng  wbo  we  were^  and 
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ind  kept  her  coloured  handkerchief  and  fnuff-box  on*  the  table  by 

btr:  ,  ;  ^  . 

^  Blefs  me.  my  dear/  exclaimed  Lady  Spriggs^  *  1  wonder  how 
you  could  polfibly  bear  it  !*  *  ' 

*  Oh !  you  ha’n^t  heard  half  yet-^-^When  the  lemonade  came,  (he 

jniftook  it  for  punch,  and,  upon  tailing  it>  (aid  (he  was  quite  difap* 
pointed.  The  Alderman  happened  to  be  clofe  by  her— for,  indeed, 
every  body  crowded  round  her  to  laugh  — I  would  l^ve  kept 
off - *  ^  *  .  '  . , 

*  Kept  off,  indeed,’  faid  Lady  Spriggs ;  ^  I  would  not  have  been 
there  for  the  world.’ 

*  Oh  but,’  continued  Mifs  Figgins,  '  two .  or  thfee  times,  when 

Ihe  miffed  me,  (he  called  out  as  loud  as  (he  could,  *  Bet,  why  do  you 
run'  away— do  prithee  flay  here.’ — ^8o  I  didn't  dare  to  go  far.— The 
Alderman,  finding  (he_.wi(hed  for  punch,  abfolutely  fent  for  fome; 
and  I  believe  they  made  it  monilrous  (h^ng  for  fun ;  for  it  fet  her 
talking  to  every  body  at  fuch  a  rate*^I  was  ready  to  die.— She 
drank  three  very  large  glalTes,  as  thev  told  her  it  would  do  her  good 
liter  her  fright.— I  alTure  you  that  Mr.  Plumkins  is  quite  a  fine  gen- 
Ckman ;  be.  came  up,  and  talked  jtp  me  a  great  while ;  feemed  to 
know  in  about  the  plays,  and  belongs  to  the  London  liirembly,  I 
find.’  .  ^  ‘  / 

?  Only  a  city  fine  gentlemen  of  courfe,’  cried  Lady  Spriggs.  *  1 
hope,  my  dear,  you’ll  look  higher. — But  go  on/ 

*  Well,’  continued  Mifs  Figgins,  *  wnen  the  game  was  over, 
mamma  thought  (he  had  been  playing  (ixpences,  and  having  loft  four 
points,  offered  two  (hillings.  The  lady  (he  gave  it  to  put  it  under 
the  candleftick. 

*  Why  do  you  put  the  money  there?’  faid  mamma.  ‘  You  {^vc 
me  that  for  your  cards,  I  fuppofe.  Ma’am  ;  fo  I  put  it  to  the  reft.’ 

'  For  the  cards  I’  cried  Mamma *  blefs  my  fool,  do  you  think 
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<  I  gave  her  a  jog,  and  whifpered,  that’s  what  every  hody  put) 
snaiaiDa.*  * 

*  Pray,  how  Ihould  you  know  cried  (he :  ^  mind  your  own  bu, 
finelif  1  defire.  Why,  Tmeanc  that  to  pay  for  my  lofings.* 

*  Ma’am,’  faid  the  lady,  *  you  have  loft  a  rubber  of  four.* 

*  Well,*  returned  Ihc,  ‘  and  there  is  two  ihillings— that’s  four 
fixpences.* 

*  Sixpences,  Ma’am,*  exclaimed  the  kdy,  burHing  out  into  1 
laugh ;  *  why,  we  are  playing  for  crowns.’ 

*  Crowns!*  repeated  mamma;  *  what,  have  I  loft  four  crowns? 
I’m  fiire  I  would  not  have  played  at  that  rate,  if  1  had  known  it;* 
and,  looking  as  red  as  fire  (you  know  (he  never,  at  the  beft  of  times, 
can  bearlofing),  exclaimed,  ‘  Well,  I  have  had  enough  of  it — who’s, 
will  may  play  for  ine ;  and,  putting  down  a  guinea,  put  it  down  almoft 
in  a  rage,  and  immediately  got  up.-— A  glais  more  punch  very  oppor, 
timely  was  brought  her.  When  (he  had  drunk  it  up,  ^  Pray,  good 
man,*  laid  ihc  to  the  fervant  out  of  livery,  who  looked  like  a  geo. 
tleman,  *  is  my  carriage  come  ?* 

'  *  WKofe  carriage.  Ma’am,  fliall  I  inquire  for?* 

^  Why,  Mr.  Deputy  Figgins’s,*  cried  Ihe. 


eyes  fixed  on  us,  and  feemed  aU  in  a  titter.  I  really  could  hardly 
help  crying.  At  laft,  however,  we  got  away ;  but  fuch  a  noife  and 

oa  A...  oil  mOV  Ao,t*.  Om/I  n  T.m 


grumbling  as  Oie  made  all  the  way  down  flairs,  and  for  an  hour  after* 
wards,  furely  never  was  heard ;  and  I  am  refolved  nothing  upon  eartli 

.  ft  _ .♦ _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 1 _ _  •  T  1 


flull  ever  tempt  me  to  ^  to  any  gemeel  party  with  her  again.  1  al^ 
way3»  if  nothing  elfe  will  fefve,  will' pretend  to  be  fick.* 


Although  the^  ebaraiSers  and  incidents  in  the 'Pavilion  are 
fuch  as  .we  Oieet'with  in'other'nbvels^  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it  either  new  or  ftriking,  yet  it  is  well  coth^fed,  abound 
with  iuft  feotiment,  and  furnilhes  very  agreeable  entertainment. 
It  deferves  ^nicular  commendation  on  account  bf  the  lympatbj 
it  Ihews  with  the  poor* 
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Art.  XXVIII..  Co^equenees\  er^  Adventures  at  Braxall  Cdfilu 
'  A' NevtL  In  Two  FoUmus.  - By  a  Gentleman,  i  PPW435,'  l2mo. 
Boofey.  London, 


.T'HE'  riover'of  Conlequences  fully  aniWerrthe  end  intendd 
by  the  author, 'who  fays,'  in  his  advertifement,  *  the  authot 
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*  of  die  following  produdion  is  too  young  a  man  himfelf  to  pr^ 

*  tend  to  improve  odiers :  his  humble  aim*  is  innocently  n 

*  'amufe'—ztA  fomewhatmore  daan  this  end;-  for  thefe  Conse* 
quENCBS  teach  a  good  lefibn  to  all  who  will  attend  to  them.  Anlpaiat 
many  there  arc,  in  the  prefent  day,  who  need -fuch  a  monitor. 
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Ia  general  review  of  discoveries,  inventions, 
1  abd  practical  controversies  and  contesps. 
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I  '  To  the  Editor  of  the  English  Review*- 

i  • 

i  S  I  R, 

I  »  •  ^  • 

[N  your  Review  for  July  laft  I  perceive  a  letter  of  a  e3e> 
^  traordinary  nature  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Cookej  wherein 
le  is  pleafcd  to  tell  you  that  my  drill-machine  is  ah  infiingement 
ipon  his  patent.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  not .  inclined  to  accu^ 
^r.  Cooke  of  having  any  defire  to  injure  me  by  this  alTertion, 
Kit  rather  to  perfuade  myfelf  that  he  im  forgot  the  origin  anil 
rogrelfive  improvement  of  the  drill-machjne.rrMr.  Cooke 
lould  have  reholledled, .  that  there  were  machines  for  lowing  or 
rilling  grain  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  upon  the  ume 
riociple  as  that  which  he  calls  his  new  and  iraprovti  patent  drills 
mbinej  and  it  is  obvious  that  his  macnine  is  little  more  than  a 
opy  of  Du  HammePsi  and  as  for  his  horfe-hoe,  it  is. well 
Down  that  ]!idr.  Duckit,  as  well  as  many  others,  ufed  horfe- 
pes  before  they  were  made  by  Mr.  Cooke.— Hence  it  appears, 
he  has  no  folid  claim  to  this  patent  that  he  talks  fo  largely 
lout,  as  will  more  fully  appear  by  the  d^laration  of  Mr.  Amos, 
his  book  entitled  *  The  Theory  and  Pradlice  of  DrilU 
^andry;*  where  he  annouaces  bis  having  fent  (bme  ma« 
lines  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  where  they. remained  (bme  time, 
I 'Were  at  laft  reje£l^  by,  the  Society,  ^  not  ppEeffing  meric 
ySgh  to  obtain  the  Society’s  approbation  or  reward.  Not* 
uhftanding  this  rejedion  (adds  Mr.  Amos),  while  they  re* 
^oed  in  the  Society’s  repofitory,  Mr.  Cooke,  in  his  clerical 
>erality,  purloined  a  part  of  the  principles  of  thefe  machines.-** 
^(cias,  Sir,  to  be  an  eftablilhed  maxim  with  Mr.  Cooke,  either 
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to  ridicule  the  productions  of  others,  as  ufelefs,  or  to  claim 
their  merit.  An  inftance  of  this  we  have  in  his  conduct  re« 
fpeCting  my  hand-hoe.  When  this  inftrument  was  infpeClcd  by 
the  Society,  and  was  found  to  merit  the  reward  they  offered, 
Mr,  Cooke  claimed  the  premium.  Now,  I*  a(k  Mr.  Cooke, 
how  it  happened  th^t  the  Society  did  not  admit  his  claim 
The  hand-|)oe.  Sir,  that  Mr.  Cooke  reprefents  in  his  pamphlet, 
is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  mould-board  put  upon  the  paring 
fpade  that  has  been  ufed  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  i 
JEiigland,  for  near  a  cenmfy. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  and  obedient  fervant, 

JAMES  M‘DOUGALE. 

To  the  EmroK  of  the  English  Review^ 

SIR, 

IN  the  charaCker  you  give,  in  your  Retrojpelf  of  the  AHm 
Worlds  for  July  laft,  of  what  I  (hall  .call  the  mechanical  tafie 
and  turn  of  England,  contrafted  with  that  of  France,  youbaie 
mentioned  fome  of  the  circumflances,  but  not  the  whole,  tiiat 
^^ontribute.to  the  diverfity  in  queftion.  i.  Great  Britain  ist 
‘proteftaht  country ;  France,  when  its  tafte  and  turn  were  forniei, 
a  catholic  country. .  But,  in  the  proteftant  religion,  there  i$a 
cold  frugality  whit;h  rejeCks  all  fuperfluous  ornaments;  while 
the  cathcJic  diperftition,  though  the  enemy  of  fcience,  isofa 
the  parent  of  the  arts. 

a.  In  the  great  monarchy  pf  I; ranee  there  was  a  very  greil 
'inequality  of  fortune.  A  large  portion  of  the  fuperfluous  weali 
of  tne  nobles  was  expended  in  magnificent  buildings,  paintin?? 
fculptures,  and  other  ornaments  \  fo  alfo  was  that  of  the  weal^ 
communities  of  priefts  and  monies^  In  Britain  there  is  a  muc! 
greater  equality  of  fortune.  The  overgrown  patrimonies  of  i 
few  famUics  have  not  been  able  to  counter-balance  the  aggre 
gate  influence  of  an  immenfe  number  of  eafy,  confiderable, as 
affluent  fortunes ;  not  to  mention  that,  in  this  country,  ^ 
wealth  of  the  great  families  is  difgorged  in  the  gulf  of  politic 
Thefc  hints  arc  i^ot  intended  as  cenfures,  but  for  the  improve 
ment  of  -your  ingenious  connexion  between  fpeculation  as 

.  '  ■  •  .  -  ■  ■  A.  B.C. 
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Of  the  Steam  Engine,  as  improved  hy  Alr.'W ATT* 

» 

Inventions  may  be  divided  into  two  diftin£I  clafles.  They 
hold  the  fame  relation  to  each  other,  in  refped  to  the  utility  they 
art  of  to  mankind^  as  the  productive  and  unproductive  labourer 
holds.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  admirable  ^'Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,’  is  at  great  pains  to  (hew 
the  difference  between  thofe  two  clafles  of  labourers.  Grooms 
and  valets-de-chambre  are  ranked  much  lower  in  the  fcale  of 
national  utility  than  weavers  and  caipenters.  In  like  manner, 
thofe  inventions  which  tend  to  abbreviate  the  labour  which  is 
employed  to  procure  efTential  neceflaries  to  mankind,  fhould  be 
ranked  greatly  above  thofe  inventions,  however  ingenious  they 
may  be,  that  only  improve  an  enjoyment,  or  tend  to  in- 
creafe  our  luxuries. 

,  Patent  fpurs,  whips,  buckles,  and  fimilar  articles  of  decoration 
and  utility^  are  fo  much  inferior  in  importance  to  the  general 
mafs  of  mankind,  when  compared  with  machines,  fuch  as  the 
corn-mill,  that  they  ought  to  be  ranked  abfolutely  as  belonging 
to  another  fpecies  of  invention;  although  it  is  true  that  the  more 
i  trivial  invention  is  conducive,  in  fome  degree,  either  to  plea- 
I  fure,  eafe,  or  comfort;  and  the  moft  important  is  only  fo  in  a 
I  greater  degree.  Yet  the  degrees  on  the  fcale  ^  importance  to  man- 
I  kind  are  fo  widely  different,  that  the  fhorteft  and  belt  mode  is  to 
confider  them  on  two  different  fcales. 

The  machines  and  utenfils  for  the  invention  of  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  neceflaries  and  convenien- 
cies  of  life,  are  of  fo  very  ancient  an  origin,  that  we  almoft 
confider  them  as  co-exiftent  with  the  earth.  The  plough  and  the 
fpade,  though,  as  mechanical  inventions^  they  ranlc  in  the  lowejl 
dafsy  yet,  as  important  inventions,  they  hold  abfolutely,  and 
Without  contradiction,  the  ffrft.  Ingenuity  of  invention*  and 
utility  of  invention*  muff  then  be  confldered  as  two  very  different  . 
things;  and  though  the  genus  and  species  cannot  be  claffed 
with  that  regularity  which  Linnaeus  and  Buffbn  employed  in  * 
claffing  animals  and  vegetables,  yet,  in  the  courfe  of  our  re¬ 
view  of  mechanical  inventions,  we  fball  endeavour  to  mark 
what,  in  our  idea,  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  objed  of 
which  we  treat.  ,  .  _  . 

The  ingenuity  of  man  was  never  occupied  in  performing  a 
more  difficult  talk  than  that  of  employing  the  force  of  fleam  to 
uTeful  purpofes.  The  elements  of  the  earthquake*  fubjeded  to  the 
vfe  of  man,  is  one  of  the  greateft  vidories  that  mind  has  ob-,- 
tained  over  matter ;  and,  what  is  more  than  can  always  be  iiud 
jOf  great  viClories,  it  is  of  the  higheft  utility. 
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The  original  principle  on  which  the  fleam  engine  Is  founded, 
if,  the  prclTure  of  the  atmofphere  on  a  vacuum.  The  fleam  is 
employed  only  to  fill  a  vellel  that  has  been  cleared  of.  air,  fo  as 
to  reftore  that  equilibrium  which  a  vacuum  deftroys.  Steais, 
fortunately,  is  capable  of  fudden  condenfation,  which  again  re. 
news  the  prefliire,  and  fo,  by  alternately  filling  with  the  fleam  or 
vapour  of  hot  water,  and  emptying  by  condenfation,  a  power  or 
force  is  created  capable  of  working  a  machine. 

This  original  principle  was  but  very  imperfeftly  applied  to 
ufe  until  Mr.  James  Watt,  of  Glafgow,  perceived,  that,  Iq 
condenfing  the  fleam,  the  veffel  in  which  it  was  held  was  cooled 
by  the  jet  of  cold  water,' introduced  in  fuch  a  manner,  that^ 
when  the  frefli  fleam  was  introduced,  a  great  quantity,  amount, 
ing  to  more  than  twice  what  would  have  been  necelTary  to  fill  the 
Vcflel,  was  confumed  in  healing  it  again, 

Mr.  Watt  removed  this  inconyeniency  by  condensing  thi 
STEAM  IN  A  SEPARATE  VESSEL;  fo  that  the  veffcl  in  which 
the  fleam  was  condenfed  was  always  kept  cool,  and  that  in 
which  it  afted  always  hot.  The  w^aflre  of  fleam  was  therefore 
avoided  ;  and  as  quantity  of  coals  employed  to  ^convert  water 
into  fleam  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  converted,  it 
follow  s  that  the  quantity  of  fuel  faved  was  very  confiderable. 

From  this  invention,  for  .which  Mr.  Watt  obtained  a  patent, 
and  afterwards,  jointly  with  the  ingenious  and  fpirited  Mr.  Boul¬ 
ton,  of  Birmingham,  a  prolongation  of  that  patent,  by  an  aft 
of  parliament,  there  has.  taken  place  above  z  dozen  different 
provements  in  the  engine,  and  the  machinery  which  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  giving  motion  to:  and  thefe  inventions,  including  the 
rotative- motion  machine  for  coining  money,  &c.  &c.  we  lhall 
notice  in  due  order ;  obferving,.  that  the  whole  of  thofe  fprinj 
from  the  original  invention,  by  which  fuel  is  faved ;  and  bj 
which,  therefore,  a  power  is  procured,  at  a  fufliciently  cheap 
rate,  to  enable  it  to  be  applied  where  otherwife  it  could  not  have 
been  afforded. 

Bef^ore  the  fire  engine  exifled,  the  only  two  great  powers  for 
working  machines  were  the  water  and  the  wind ;  but  waters 
run  only  in  certain  channels,  and  the  wind  bloweth  as  it  lijleth' 
it  viz%  therefore  one  of  the  greateft  triumphs  of  mind  over  mat¬ 
ter  to  obtain  a  power  that  can  be  employed  when  and,  where  it  is 
wanted  j  and  of  the  advantages,  refulting  from  which  it  will 
fcarcely  be  pofljble  to  fay  too  much,  as  the  manufadures  of  this 
CQuntry  of  fort  are  indebted  to  this  invention,  either  di* 
rcftly^or  indircoJy,  for  that  great  fuperiority  in  quality,  and  rc- 
dudion  of  price,  which  place  within  wefc  lafl  twelve 
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The  Balloon  was,  foon  after  its  invention,  confidered  ia 
this  country  as  merely  a  curiodty,  as  it  could  neither  carry  a 
burthen,  nor  be  conducted  according  to  will.  It  is  true,  that 
in  trade  and  commerce  it  does  not  appear  that  it  can  be  turned 
to  any  ufeful  purpofe ;  but  ftill,  amongft  an  ingenious  people, 
and  in  a  great  nation,  this  was  no  reafon  for  neglecting  the  ftudy 
of  balloons.  There  is  not  a  doubt  but  that,  in  the  courfe  of 
time,  many  ufes  will  be  found  out;  and  though  rather  more 
than  twelve  years  have  elapfed  without  any  great  difcoveries  rc^ 
lating  to  their  utility,  there  is  not  any  reafon  for  being  difcou- 
raged.  The  properties  of  the  pendulum  were  difcovered  long 
before  it  entered  into  the  minds  of  thofe  who  knew  them  to  con* 
ceivethat  they  would  be  the  means  of  afeertaining  the  time  fo 
accurately  as  is  now  done. — The  art  of  (hip-building  was  long 
in  its  infancy.— Many  of  the  purpofes  to  which  gunpowder  has 
been  applied  were  long  unknown :  and  there  is  not  any  difeo* 
very  almoft  of  which  the  fame  thing  may  not  be  faid. 

The  French,  who  are  the  original  inventors  of  the  balloon, 
lave  all  along  treated  it  more  liberally  than  we  have  done.  Here 
?e  abandoned  it  to  Jhow^men  and  merry-andrews  \  but  in  France 
it  was  inveftigated  by  men  of  fcience,  who,  inftcad  of  colledl- 
ing  (billings,  colleCled  information,  and  declared,  ^  that  it  would 
one  day  be  of  utility.*  In  the  year  1794,  when  Cbarleroy 
m  befieged,  a  balloon  was  fent  up  with  a  man  in  it,  to  recon* 
loitre  the  interior  of  the  fortification.  The  fame  thing  was 
]one  near  Mentz ;  and  more  recently  ftill  at  the  fortrefs  of 
Ebrenbratztein,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  oppofite  to 
Coblentz.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it  has, proved  of  utility;,  but  part¬ 
icularly  in  this  laft,  where  the  great  height  of  th6  fortrefs,  and 
ts  inacceffible  polition,  rendered  it  impolfibie,  by  any  other 
leans,  to  reconnoitre  the  internal  parts. 

The  French  armies  are  attended  with  a  new  fpecies  of  re* 
•onnoitring  engineers,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  do  every  thing 
Relative  to  the  (ending  up  balloons ;  and  when  that  is  done,  dur^ 
1%  the  iime  of  an  aHion^  as  was  the  cafe  near  Aix  la  Chapclle, 
perfon  who  mounts  in  the  balloon  is  furnifhed  with  paper; 
id  pencils  of  different  colours.'  The  marks  to  be  made  are 
reed  upon  beforehand ;  and  the  paper,  after  being  marked,  is 
^ched  to  a  fmall  rod,  like  an  arrow,  one  end  of  which  is 
loaded  and  pointed,  fo  that  it  (licks  in.  the  ground,  and  (lands 
"upright.  A  fmall  piece  of  coloured  filk  is  attached  to  tbe.otber 
like  a  flag,  to  render  it  more  vifible.  This  is  dropt  from 
upon  ground  that  is  in  pojfejfton  of  the  army  to  which 

the 
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the  balloon  belongs ;  and  thus,  in  a  very  complete  manner,  the  in, 
formation  obtained  is  communicated. 

Thjfe  who  only  confider  the  arts  of  peace  as  of  importance, 
and  who,  through  a  falfe  philanthropy^  fet  themfelves  againftall 
inventions  in  the  art  of  war,  may  think  this  below  their  notice. 
Some  fuch  philanthropifts  will  go  farther,  and  load'  war  and  its 
inventions  with  their  maledidion.  (They  may  Have '  good  mo. 
tives  for  doing  fo;  but  fo  long  as  one  third  part  of  the  time  ^ 
nations  is  excupied  in  making  war,  as  for  many  centuries  it  has 
been,  and  fo  long  as  the  profperity  of  individual  nations  depends 
cn  fuperior  addrefs  and  exertion,  we  cannot  agree  in  thinkinj 
that  the  art  of  war  does  not  merit  attention ;  and.  that  the  mo. 
tives  of  thofe  who  improve  that  art  may  be  juft  as  patriotic  and 
pure  as  that  which  leads  to  any  other  fpecies  of  invention.-.i 
During  a  war  in  which  moft  part  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have 
been  engaged,  and  in  which  France,  the  moft  aftive,  and  not 
the  leaf!:  ingenious  of  nations,  has  played  fo  diftinguiOied  a  part, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  warlike  inventions  make  a  con. 
fpicuous  figure:* and  it  is  a  faft,  that  partly  by  means  of  new 
methods  of  combining  and  employing  force,  the  art  of  war  tj 
iand  IS  greatly  changed;  infomuch  that  the  ancient  tadiics  of  the 
greateft  generals  are  ineffedlual. 

Before  the  invention  of  gunpowder  the  courage  and  energy 
of  the  private  foldier  were  called  into  aflion.  During  thefe  two 
hundred  years  paft  the  great  art  has  been  to  reduce  the  foldier 
to  mechanical  obedience;  but  the  French  have  out-manoeuvred 
that  mode  of  making  war,  and  have  come  back  to  the  ancient 
mode.  Trumpeters  and  drummers  were  formerly  in  great  re¬ 
pute.  Virgil  gives  great  praife  to  him  who  was  fkilful 


dEn  den  virosy  marternque  accendere  cantu. 


Till  lately  drummers  and  trumpeters  have  been  confidereda 
the  meaneft  men  in  the  army.  This  alfo  the  French  have 
changed ;  for  while  the  foldiers  were  without  fhoes,  the  army 
was  furnifhed  with  the  beft  bands  of  mufic  in  Europe;  andaU 
this  while  the  foldiers  of  regular  governments  were  abforbed  in 
military  routine ;  the  advantages  of  which  had  vanifhed  before 
the  invention  and  aeftivity  of  the  French  armies,  in  which  the 
generals  called  forth  that  individual  energy  and  exertion,  fo  long 
negleded  and  defpifed,  and  which,  whenever  it  is  called  forth) 
will  triumph  over  the  flow,  regular,  and,  we  had  aloioft 
ianlefs  manoeuvres  of  regular  foldiert. 
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Argand’s  Patent  Lamp. 

In  tracing  the  latejl  inventions  it  is  proper  to  make  mention  of 
fuch  as,  during  the  laft  ten  or  fifteen  years,  have  been  the  moft 
ufeful  and  remarkable  ;  and  amongfl:  chefe  the  Lamps  of  Argand 
deferve  a  very  confpicuous  place. 

In  ftudying  the  theory  of  light  and  heat  we  find  that  thofe 
particles  which  are  difFufed  by  an  inflamed  body  are  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  forts.  One  fort  warms,  and  the  other  enlightens,  ail 
around ;  but  as  the  warming  quality  adls  upon  the  air,  and  by 
mans  of  the  air,  it  goes  but  to  a  little  diflance.  The  enlighten* 
iog  quality  goes  farther,  but  ftiil  it  does  not  go  to  a  great  dif- 
tance.  A  body  may  be  confumed  by  fire  without  giving  much 
light  I  and  the  fame  body  confumed  in  another  manner  may  emit 
a  great  quantity  of  rays. 

What  is  termed  Argand’s,  or  the  patent  lamp,  feems  to  be  a 
ftcp  towards  preferving  the  great^’ft  quantity  poffible  of  light 
from  the  given  quantity  of  oil,  as  ufed  in  a  lamp. 

This  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  light  arifes  from  the  in* 
creafed  quantity  of  furface  emitting  rays,  and  from  the  lively 
quality  of  the  flame  given  by  the  current  of  air  which  paflfes 
through  the  tnidft  of  that  flame,  as  well  as  round  about  it  on  the 
outward  furface. 

A  coniqioh  lamp  has  a  flame  of  about  half  an  inch  in  dia* 
Qieter,  and  cpnfequently  of  about  if  inches  in  circumference; 
but  in  this  itpproved  lamp  the  flame  is  not  a  folid  mafs  of  flame, 
but  a  circle,  or  ring,,  above  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  confe- 

Juently  having  twice  the  quantity  of  furface  emitting  rays.  As 
H  the  internal  part  of  the  flame  is  confumed  in  the  ordinary 
l^p  to  no  effecSb,  and  as  flame  is  lively,  or,  as  it  is  called,  dead, 
in  proportion  as  it  touches  the  external  air;  fo  it  happens  that 
the  flame  of  this  patent  lamp  emits  light  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  increafed furface^  becaufe  the  quantity  is  not  only  greater,  but 
.it  is  that  lively,  vivid  fpscies  of  flame  which  emits  rays  of  light 
in  a  much  greater  quantity* 

The  utility  and  advantage  of  this  invention  were  fo  foon  and 
lb  univerfally  known,  that  great  numbers  of  tinmen,  or  makers 
of  lamps  in  the  common  way,  infringed  on  the  patent,  and  at 
laft  difputed  its  validity.  Although  no  fuch  invention  had  ever 
been  brought  to  a  fufficient  ftate  of  perfeftion  to  produce  public 
advantage,  yet  it  was  proved  that  fome  individuals  had  made  ex* 
periments  of  lamps  burning  on  the  fame  principle.  The  letter 
of  the  law  was  therefore  unfavourable  to  the  patentee,  though 
fl^efpirit  of  it  was  certainly  otherwife;  and  fo  it  finilhed  with 
^  patent  being  annulled,  and  the  improvement  becoming 

public, 
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public,  which  has  prevented  the  lamp  from  being  executed  [g 
that  perfed  manner  it  probably  would  have  been,  had  it  betg 
the  foie  obje^  of  the  ingenious  nun  who  iirft  brought  it  befott 
the  public. 

The  glafs  chimney,  intended  to  make  an  externa]  column  d 
air,  is  expenfive,  and  very  fubjedl  to  fplit  with  the  heat,  whid 
is  a  very  great  inconveniency,  and  probably  would  have  beq 
'done  away,  had  the  patent  been  continued :  but  we  mud  not 
patiently  look  for  thofe  improvements  which  time  and  chanu 
may  produce  in  place  of  thofe  daily  changes  for  the  better  thi 
generally  take  place  when  a  new  invention  is  in  the  foie  pofleiSog 
of  one  ingenious  man.  In  all  the  principal  towns  in  Europe 
the  theatres,  the  fhops,  and  many  of  the  private  houfes,  are  fur. 
niihed  with  this  new- invented  lamp;  and  it  muft  be  confelTe^ 
that  when  it  is  not  ufed,  if  the  apartments  are  in  any  way  whs 
is  termed  large,  there  is  a  fombre  fadnefs  which  we  never  per¬ 
ceived  until  this  new  invention  took  place. 


To  the  Editor  of  tbt  English  Review. 

No.  25,  New  Round  Court,  Straixi^ 
SIR,  London,  24th  Aug.  1796. 

T  H  AT  the  numerous  and  hardy  inhabitants  of  fd  confider. 
'able  a  part  of  the  coaft  of  Great  Britain,  as  from  the  Firth  d 
Clyde,  round  by  Cape  Wrath,  to  Dungeby-head  in  Caithnefs, 
including  the  many  neighbouring  ifiands,  and  compridng  a  coal 
of  upwards  of  one  thoufand  miles,  wbofe  various  adjoinir’ 
firths  and  feas  teem  with  an  inexhaudible  ftore  of  110),  of  d 
kinds,  (hould  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  which  wou|d  arife  from 
fo  unbounded  a  treafure,  but  by  them  as  yet  almoft  untouchei, 
for  want  of  fait  to  cure  their  Efb,  is  indeed  no  lefs  amazing  thaa 
it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted. 

I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  public,  through  the  medium  ol 
your  excellent  Monthly  Retrofpeft  of  Difcoveries  and  Inven* 
tion,  as  foon  as  your  room  permits,  a  fimple  and  natural  pro- 
cefs,  with  a  general  plan  of  the  work,  by  which  fait  may  be 
made  without  the  alHdance  of  fuel.  Or  any  culinary  heat  what¬ 
ever,  at  a  moderate  expence,  in  any  quantity;  and  of  equal 
quality  and  piquancy  with  any  hitherto  imported.  To  that  put* 
pofe,  therefore,  let 

A  be  the  Tea  at  low-water. 

B  the  beaich,  or  fhore,  at  high-water. 

C  a  pond,  <v  refervoir,  funk  four  or  five  feet  below  the  level  ot 
the  beach,  bud  with  pavement  on  a  bed  of  clay, 
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rooli^  fliedway;  .the  roof  fupported  only  by  pillars,  that 
die  air  may  have  at  all  times  free  egrefs  and  regrefs-to  and 
from  the  r^ervoir,  which  communicates  by  the  pipe  D 
through  the  beach  B  with  A,  the  fea  at  low- water, 
die  pipe  that  conveys  the  fea-water  from  A  to  C. 
a  fmall  building  on  the  pipe  D  at  A,  the  fea  at  low-water, 
tO’preferve  it'from  injury,  land,  flime.  See, 
a  cock  in  the  pipe  D  as  it  enters  the  refervoir  C,-  to  retaia 
the  fea«water  by  preventing  its  return  at  ebb-tide, 
a  road,  or  accefs  to  the  refervoir  C,  fufEcient  to  permit  a 
horfe  and  cart  to  pafs  and  repafs,  to  carry  off  its  flime  and 
fedimeiit.  ; 

[l  ladders,'  or  ftairsj  whereby  to  get  into  the  refervoir,  to  clear 
it,  from  time  to  time,  of  fediment  or  flime. 
a  canal  of  twelve  feet  wide  by  eighteen,  inches  deep,  the 
'head-end  .of  which  is  contiguous  to  that  of  the. refervoir* 
It  is  made  winding  in  order  to  occupy  the  ground  as  muc£r 
as  poffible,  and  to  terminate  its  courfe  in  the  refervoir 
The  canal  is  laid  with  pavement  on  a  bed  of  clay,'tb4i 
whole  perfectly  level ;  and  is,  in  refpecSl  to  its'folid  con« 
tents,  but  one  eighth  of  the  capacity^  of  the  refervoir  f 
i.  e.  ihould  th^  refervoir  be  fixty-four  thouiand  gallons, 
the  canal,'  in'  that  cafe,  to  be,  only  eight  thouiand.,  The 
canal  is- called,  the  Winding  Can^.. 
the  (ides  of;  the  winding  canal,  which  are  made  all  along  of  a 
ftone  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  lakl  in  clay, 
a- capacious  and 'well-going  pump,  placed  in  the  refervoir 
.  contiguous  to  the  head-end  of  the  winding  canal,  in  order 
to  work  up  the  fea-water  into  it,  by  fails  or  otherways. 
the  head-end  of  tlie.wihding  canal,  into  which  the  pump,  or 
pumps  if  neceffary,  continually  pour  the  lea- water  of  the 
refervoir,  while  any  yet  remains  unexhaled,  or  to  be  eva¬ 
porated.*  It' is  formed  of  one  ftone,  twelve  feet  long  by 
.  two-  feet  wide,  arid  eighteen  inches  deep,  laid  acrofs  the 
canal  on  a  bed' of  clay,  and 'well  cemented  to' both  the 
fides.  .  - 

a  linall  funk  'drain  all  along  the  lides  of  the  winding  canal,  at 
the  diftance  of  three  feet,  covered  with  a  pavement  made 
hollow  towards  the  middle,  ^gutterway,  having,  at  conve- 
nient  diftances,  inlets  to  receive  the  water  of  melted  fnow 
or  ice  that  may,  during  the  intenfe  frofts  in  winter  tim^ 
occalionally  form  in  the  canal. 

arc  poles,  each  twenty- four  feet  long,  well  fixed  in  the 
ground  at  the  diftance  of  eleven  feet  one  from  the  other, 
all  along  the  fides  of  the  winding  canal,  and  as  near  it  as 
poffiblej  each  pole  has  four  immoveable  arms  or  yards 
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fixed  in  it,  at  the  diftance  of.live  feet  one  above  atfotherj 
the  fborteH’  yard  is  that  next  the  ground,  well  fixed  in  the 
t>ole  at  the  height  of  eight  feet^  and  extends  only  one  foot 
over  the  canal.  •  The  lecond  yard  extends  two  feet  and  aa 
half  over ;  the  third  four  feet  %  and  the  fourth  four  feet 
and  an  half.  Each  yard  has  a  feggot  of  three  feet  long  bi 
one  and  an  half  thick  of  {lender  birch  of  willow  twigs, 
neatly  llripped  of  their  bark,  and  made  up  in  a  fmall  rope 
or  cord  annexed  to  it,  by  drawing  the  cord  through  a  ring 
<tnd  pully  fixed  in  the  fartheft  end.  Or  tip  of  the  yard ;  aof 
through  a  fecond  ring  and  pully.  Well  ferewed  into  that 
part  of  the  yard  where  it  is  fixed  in  the  pole,  in  order  to 
be  let  doWn  into  the  canal,  and  again  drawn  up  as  occafioo 
requires.  Each  cord  has  its  feparate  4iook  in  the 
whereby  to  fix  it  when  drawn  up ;  and,  at  the  other  enf, 
a  piece  of  lead*  or  ftone  annexed  to  it,  by  which  die 
faggot  is  perfeftly  plunged  in  the  brine  when  let  down, 
The  poles,  thus  fumilhed,  are  called  the  Dripping  Pole, 
P  is  a  ftrong  and  well*  built  wall,  four  feet  high  by  two  feel 
thick,  of  ftone  and  lime,  which  receives,  in  building  the 
dripping  poles  all  along  the  fides  of  the  winding  canal; 
and  has  got,  at  convenient  diftances,  doors  into  the  canal, 
in  order  that  a  perfon  may  get  in  to, clean  it  occafionallj, 
&c.  It  is  built  in  the  beft  manner  poffible  .to  reflefttk 
fun's  rays  on  the  furface  of  the  brine }  with  the  fame  view, 
alfo,  it  is  well  plaftered  and  highly  finUhed  with  pure 
cryftalline  fand,  i.  t.  a  fpecies  of  fand  found  all  over  die 
Grampians,  and  indeed  all  other  mountains  wherein  die 
granate  abounds ;  but,  fhould  not  fuch  be  readily  had,  it 
that  cafe,  any  river  or  fea  fand  that  is  lharp  or  quiet, 
cleanfed  of  filth  and  flime,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe.  The 
wall  is  well  capped,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lime  aai 
plafter  from  crumbling  and  falling  into  the  cand,  fuel 
being  againft  the  cryftallifation  of  the  fait,  as  well  as  ir 
antifeptic  quality.  This  wall  is  called  the  RefleSi 
WaU.  ‘ 

O'  a  path  all  along  the  fide  of  the  refie£ling  wall,  compreheni 
ing  the  tra&  of  the  funk  drain,  in  which  the  labouir 
work  the  dripping  poles. 
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»•*  * .  I  I  France#* 

AS  the  nature  of  a.  feed  and  embryo  plant  is  developed  by  its 
growth  and  gradual  expanfion)  fo  alfo  is  that  of  govern^ 
ments.  „  The.  Rodians,  a  band  of  robbers,  formed  the  adfuating 
principle  ofr  the  republic.  All  her  train  .of  conquefts  pointed 
back,  and  ijludrated  that  fmall  but  important  pun/ium  fuluns  the 
(^irinal  Hill,  from  whence  the  Roman  dominion  extended,  in 
every  diredfion,  in  wider  and  wider  circles;  until  at  laft  it  em« 
braced  almoft  the  whole  of  the  known  world.  Largeffes,  or 
(hares,  in  the  public  revenue  arifing  from  tributary  provinces, 
granted,  bh  (o  niany  occafions,  to  the  citizens  of  Rome,  not 
only  in  the  days  of  the  republic,  but  alfo  in  thofe  of  the  em¬ 
perors;  dividends  of,  the  public  fpoils,  accorded  to  the  people 
inthemidft  of  all  the  vlciffitudes  of  government^  ftrongly  at- 
tefted  the  nature  of  that  radical  moifture ;  that  vis  vita  which 
animated  ancient  Rome  from  her  cradle  to  her  very  grave* 

The  French  revolution  began  in  a  difregard  to  property,  com- 
prlfing,  in  its  juft  latitude,  hereditary  diftindfion  as  well  as 
wealth,  whether  hereditary  or  acquired.  Every  thing  was  de^ 
dared  public  property.  Plaufible  veils'were  at  firft  thought  nc- 
ceflary.  Juftice,  equality,  the  rights  of  humanity,  the  rights 
of  nations,  were  in  every  mouth,  arid  in  every  manifefto.  -  The 
fucceftes  of  an  armed  and  moft  populous  nation  have  emboldened 
their  cupidity*  The  veil  h  already  thrown  afide.  No  other 
right  is  pretended  than  that  of  fuperior  force.  Thus  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  in  the  height  of  their  infolence,  inftrudfed  their  ambafTa-w 
dors  to  reprefent  to  the  Melians,  from  whom  they  demanded 
boniage  and  tribute,  how  liiireafonable  it  would  be  for  fuch  « 
fmall  ftate  as  that  of  Melos  to  refufe  any  thing  required  by  fo 
powerful  a  republic  as  that  of  Athens  ♦.~The  French  have 
again  and  again  plundered  the  poor  Flemings,  Dutch,  arid  Ger¬ 
mans.  The  grand  feene  of  their  rapacity,  at  prefent,  is  Italy^ 
l  iscy  make  no  fecret  that  it  is  their  intention  to  extend  the 
there  of  their  devaftations.  They  require  from  the  cities  and 
diftriQs  they  poffefs,  to  furnifli  them  with  immenfe  contribu¬ 
tions  of  Ihoes,  horfes,  oxen,  waggons,  money,  and  provifion, 
to  help  them  on  their  way  to  farther  mifehief.  Thus  the  infa¬ 
tuated  and  divided  nations  aflift  the  common  enemy  to  cut  each 

•  The  infolence  and  over-bearing  injuftice  of  the  Athenians  at  laft 
provoked  a  confederacy  that  OYcnvhclxncd  them. 
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others  throats.  Had  the  contributions  made  by  all  the  cltlcf 
and  dates  to  the  French,  in  the  courfe  of  the  prelent  war,  been 
united,  under  the  diredion  of  common  fenfe,  for  common  pre, 
fervation,  lefs  than  half  would  have  fufficed  to  repel  the  moK 
audacious  attacks  of  the  robbers.  What  infatuation  to  expe^ 
fecurity  from  .invafion  by  bribing  the  invader?  The  Freock 
feem  now  to  grafp  at  the  plunder  of  every  peaceable  >  and  com. 
mercial  date  in  Europe.  The  ports  in  Italy ;  Lilbon,  Hamburgh, 
Lubeck — every  mart  of  commerce  js  jthe  obje<^  of  their  rapacious 
cupidity.  London  would  be  tbeiri  fird.obje^i  if  the  Britilh  natioi 
did  not  hold  them  in  defiance.  As  to  Hamburgh, ^Lubcck,  and 
other  inferior  places  in  the  fame  quarter,  itrwill  not  be  foeafy 
a  matter  for.  the  French  to,  feize  them  diredly ;  but  they  may 
throw  them,  or  permit,  them  to  be  thrown,  into  the  hands  of  the 
King  of  Prudia  i  from  whom  they  will  demand,  and  obtain,  an 
equivalent,  for  the  purpofe  of  comparing  their  territories  oi 
the  Rhine. 

As  to  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  the  war  in  La  Vendee 
is  quite  at  an  end ;  and  the  Jacobins,  as  appears  from  the  efcape 
of  Drouet,  aft  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  moderation.  This,  it 
is  to  be  obferved  at  the  fame  time,  is  but  an  equivocal  fymptom. 
It  may  be  either  a  proof  of  confidence  in  edablilhed  power]  or 
of  fear  of  a  formidable  adverfary. 


SPAIN. 


.  ‘^11 


T wo  Spanilh  fquadrons  have  failed,  in  company  with  a  fled 
of  France,  from  the  port  of  Cadiz.  What  is  their  ;deftinatIonl 
or  will  they  a6t  in  conjun«^ion  for  a  common  obje£t  i  The 
probability  is,  that.their  deftination  is  St.  Domingo.  It  is  not, 
however,  very  probable,  that  the  Spaniards  will  afibrd  to  the 
French  any  affiftance,'  either  very  cordial,  or  for  any  great 
len^  of  time. 


ITALY. 


The  .invaders  of  Italy  ftill  continue  to  (hew  fome  indicationt. 
of  a.wiih  to  e^blilh  themfelves  in  Italy:  They  fortify  Verona, 
jiotwithftandins:  the  reclamations  of  the  Venetians.  They  place 


jiotwithftanding  the  reclamations  of  the  Venetians.  They  place 
general  officers  over  the  Tufcan  troops,  as  well  as  Over  dte 
riedmontefe.  The  infolence  with  which  they  behave  would 
(eem  rather  to  be  a  proof  that  they  had  no  intention  of  keeping 
their  oonquefts ;  if  the  paffions,  efpecially  among  fo  volatile 
perale,  often  prevail  over  the  di^tes  of  found  wiuom. 

The  Pope,  with  a  refignation  truly  becoming  the  head  of  the 
church,  reliens  himfelf  to  the  afflicting  hand-  of  Providence, 
with  the  heft  grace  in  the  world.  He  difeharges  bis  fubjefb 
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roffl  molcfting,  or  even  reviling  the  French.  He  exhorts  them 
I  ufe  them  well ;  and  aimoft  to  bid  them  God  fpeed.  In  for*, 
er  aees  the  popes  were  wont  moil  bitterly  to  curfe  even  their 
fpiritual  fons,  when  they  iheWed  any  degree  of  a  refradlory 
lirit.  Now  they  have  attained  to  the  grace  of  ‘  loving  their 
enemies,  bleffing  thofe  that  curfe  them^  doing  good  to  them 
that  hate  them,  and  praying  for  thofe  who  defpitefully  ufe  and 
perfecute  them.* — The  Pope  advifes  the  Romans  to  give  up  a 
n't  of  their  wealth  rather  than  the  whole.  His  Holinefs  is  a 
ore  prudent  man  than  the  Roman  knight  Nonius,  who  was 
nt  to  death  by  Tiberius  for  refufing  to  part  with  a  very  exquifite 
j  precious  piece  of  fculpture. 

Something  like,  true  fpirit  fhines  forth  in  Naples.  The 
’eapolitans  prepare  vigoroufly  to  defend  their  country ;  nor  is 
lere  a  doubt  but  they  will  be  able,  if  they  have  even  tolerable 
rmnefs  and  perfeverance,  with  the  aid  of  their  climate,  and 
Iflance  from  the  main  arfenals  and  magazines  of  their  enemies, 
0  do  it  with  effe(fl.  The  difunion  of  Italy  as  well  as  that  of 
terenany,  fubjefls  it  for  a  time  to  the  French  yoke}  which, 
owerer,  cannot  be  tailing. 

GERMANY. 

The  electoral  and  other  princes  of  the  empire  have .  nego- 
lated,  or  are  negociating,  a  peace  with  the  French,  under  the 
ediation  of  the  King  of  Pruflta.  The  Auftrians  abandon  the 
ates  and  princes  to  their  folly  and  their  fate,  and  concentrate 
eir  forces  for  the  prefervation  of  the  hereditary  dominions, 
he  fmaller  Hates  firft,  and  then  the  greater  in  Lower  Ger- 
ay,  are  likely  to  be  fwallowed  up  piece>meal  in  the  Pruffian 
mpire;  if  this  itfelf  is  not  divided  among  the  Ruffians,  Swedes, 
nd  Auftrians, — A  new  and  mod  dangerous  mode  of  making 
onquefts  has  fprung  up  in  our  times— Kronqueft  by  partitioning 
oliticians,  without  a  drop  of  blood.  This  engine  of  power 
bfolutely  threatens  the  llavery  of  Europe. 

j  TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

We  have  not  been  informed  of  any  thing  new  in  this  quarter 
^f  die  world.  If  the  French  (bould  be  induced,  as  has  been  a 
;ood  deal  talked  of  in  French  and  other  newfpapers  (which  fome- 
imes  anticipate  the  public  councils  through  the  general  wilh  of 
le  nation),  to  reftore  the  ftandard  of  liberty  in  Poland,  then  the 
1  urks  would  be  brought  into  play  for  certain. 

,  .  RUSSIA. 

^  If  war  Ihould  take  place  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  the 
nulTuns  would,  no  doubt,  fend  a  ftrong  fleet  to  co-operate'  with 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

'  *HO.  REV.  VOl.XJtVIII,  AUG.  1796.  O  «WED2K 
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SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK. 

Even  (he  Danes,  it  is^believed,  and^  from  a  late  interview  i  J 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  and  the  King  of  PrulEa,  highly  probablJ 
look  eagerly  for  fome  (hare  in  the  fpoil  of  the  north-eaft  ofGe:. 
many.  Their  object  is,  no  doubt, beck.  In  ^the 
fcramble  the  late  King  of  Sweden  would  not  have  been  anii 
fpe6Iator.  The  councils  of  Sweden,  ati  prefent,*'as  ufualwi 
Dationa)  councils  under  regencie$,^jfee;ni..to  be  wholly  pacific. 

,  i^holland/*^  / 

iThc  Dutch:h&ve^added  orie' to  the  mtiltt^ied  proo’fs)  that  c, 
iherce  and  wealth  alone  cannot,  dVeii^  for^any  great  lengthy, 
fime,  maintain  political  independence?^^  It  required  Dutch  ki 
duftry,  perfeverance,  and  patience,  to  recover  and  t)referve 
xnarOhes  .  from  the  fea.  ’'  Perhaps  the  revolution'"  of  Prance  int 
produce  even  a  rcvolotibn  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  by  refti 
ing  the  maritime  provinces  to  the  tyranny  of  the  ocean.  T] 
poor  Dutch  appointed  faft  days;  and  poured  forth  their  groai 
where  they  did  not  expert  to  be  heard  by  Frenchmen — in  tin 
churches.  Their  tyrants,  however,  it  would  feem,  have  ben 
acquainted  with  their  manoeuvres ;  for  they  have,  fooii 
thofe^  fall  days,  abolifhed,  in  the  United  Provinces,  the  prdo- 
painant  church,  or  eftablifced  religion.  , 


'  ’  OREAT  BRITAIN.  ’  i'  ^  ^  ‘  H-- 

'There  ve  fome  fortunate  circumftanccs  whJcH  btigFfcn^ 
the  gloom  arifing  from  the  general  refle£Vi6n 'jufl’’‘‘.ma(le  d 
wealth  and  commerce,  to  Great  Britain.  Her  intiilar  fituaticDi 
her  lar^e  extent  of  territory,  not  yet  by  any  means  broujl; 
nfearly  to  the  Utmoft  height  of  cultivation,  and  in  many 
lii^olljr  uncultivated  ;  and  the  number?  extent,  and  importance 
of  her  foreign  fettlements.  On  this  head  we  beg  leave  to  refe 
our  readers  to  fome  remarks  (as  far  as  wc  know,  hitherto  over* 
looked  by  political  writers)  in  our  laft  Number,  under  the  heai 
GreAt  Britain,  on  the  clrcumftances  that  give  unity? 
lillencj^,  and  durability,  to  ftates  and'kingdorns. — Compafinel 
of'dommioh  is  determined,  not  always  by  geographical  fituatioi 
but  by  other  circumftances  which  fecure  the  co-operation  oft^a! 

different' members.^  The  refources-of  Brittfli  power  areci 
fuch  a  nature  that,  though  remote  from  each*  other *^in  point  ci 
local  fituatibn,  they  are  approximated  by  facility  of  communica* 
tion.  The  ocean, ’WhS^  divides  the  territories  of  "the  Britili 
empire,  unites^ its  refources.*  This  is  an  arrondi^eraent  of  it* 
kind,  though  do  a  grand  fcale.  .  The- Cape  of  Good  Hope  is 
our  halfway-hbufc  to  |ndi^  at  all  tinges  the  grand  fource  of  lu¬ 
crative  trade,  ^  The  reduiSion  of  Colun^bo,  again,  completes 
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th«  chain  of  our  eaftern  dominions,  which  now  happily  embrace 
the  whole  of  that  penrnfula.  hven  the  immenfe  army  that  we 
arc  obliged  to  keep  on  foot'  in  India  is  a  foriurate  circurnftance, 
if  we  have  regard,  as  we  ought,  not  to  gain  only,-  But  to  the 
lability  of  empire.  This'nouriflies,  in  the  Bfitifli  youth,  a  mi¬ 
litary  fpirit  j  and^WKile  mcn:anti!e  habit5,  and  the  acquifition  of 
fudcJeii  wealth,  tend  to  enervation,  the  neceflity  of  maintaining 
the  grand  fpring  of  our  “commerce  by  the  force  of  arms,  breeds 
up  a  race  of  foldiers.  Nor,  to.pomplete  the’felicitv  of  our  re* 
laiive  fituation  to  Indira, ^dp  our  friends  remain  for  life,  aft'd  plant 
colom^s  there,  In  the  procefs  of  time,  to  be  eftranged  from  the 
parent  codntry,  biit  return,  with  their  fortunes,  to  the  places  of 


heir  natfvjty 

MtT'ffahiniond  has  gone  to  Betlin'for  the  purpdfe  'of  making 
Certain  overtures,  it  is  faid,  for  peace,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  King  of  Pruffia.  It  is  doubtlefs  (if  this  be  fo)  hot  a  little 
humiliating  to  have  recourfe  to  the  mediation  of  this  fhanrrelefs 
poftate;  Yet  it  mud  be  owned,  that  .if*  it  be  necefTary,  Tt  is 
Ifo  cjq^client  ;•  and  that,  in  grand  affairs,  there  is  not  always 
ootti  for  the  common  fentiments  and  maxims,  either  of  morality 
r  honour,  that  regulate  the  condiift  of  men  and  gentlemen,  in 
rivate  life.  '  In  pacifications,  the  exifting  circumftances'albne 


I  to  be  confidered.  With  regard  to  the  train  of  circumftanccs, 
caufes,  proximate  and  remote,  that  led  on  to  the  war^  and 
thc^  mode  in  "which  the  war  was  conduced  ;  this  Is  quite 
ther  fubjedfi  On  this  fubjeft  the  opinions  of  men  are  greatly 
ided.  When  a  meafure  is  found  to  be  unfuccefsful,  every  one 
happened  not  to  approve  of  it  takes  the  merit  of  fuperior 
dom.  ,  We  Englifh  Reviewers,  accordingly,  with  all  due  hu* 
ity,.. beg  lea ve  to  remind  pur  readers  of  the  tenouf  of  our  fpe- 
ations,'  for  nearly  three  years,  on  the  grand  fubjedf  of  peace 
I, war*.  Whether  it  might  Wive  been  altogether  avoided  or 
WC  were  doubtful ;  though  rather  inclined  to  think  .that  it 
>  not  to  be  avoided :  and  we  gave  the  arguments  pro  and  coh 
this,  as  on  all  other  topics  of  the  day. — The  retreat  of  Diu* 
unez  from  the  Low  Countries  prefented,  in  our  opinion,  a 


colonial?  Of  tbc  continental  war,  lois  and  difgracej 

difgrace. 
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difgrace,  not  to  our,  arms,  but  to  our  political  councils ;  of  di, 
naval  and  colonial  war,  on.  the  whole,  of  glory  and  advantagt| 
though  this  advantage,  again,  is  to  be  weighed  in  the  fcale  witk 
the  heavy  expence. by  which  it  has  been  purchafed* 

The-King  of  Pruflia  has  lately  p^ed  thr^gh'  Hanover,  anl 
received  the  compliments  of  the  towns  and  other  corporations, I 
on  his  route.  Is  this  a  circumftance  in  which  the  fertile  genimj 
of  ^idnuuci  can  find  any  matter  for  political  fpeculation  ?  Per, I 
haps  it  is  in  contemplation  to  purchafe  the  peace  and  indej 
pcndence  of  Europe  by  a  .ce£on  of  Hanover  to  the  Kingcfl 
rruffia.  A  very  great  part  of  the  Britidi  nation,  perhaps  a  im.1 
jority,  has  at  all  times  cohfidered  our  connexion  with  Hanovel 
as  a  dead  weight  on  this  country.  Perhaps  it  was  Hanover  tbul 
inienfibly  and  gradually .,involved  us  in  the  war.  *  Our  bane  an^l 
•*  antidote  are  both  before  us.*  If  Hanov^.  brought  us  intotlJ 
war,  let  Hanover  bring  us  oUt  of  it.  By  c^ing  to; the  PruffiiJ 
monarch  (to  whom,  according  to.prefent  appearances,  it  is  liktl 
fooner  of  later  to  fall)  that  eledlorate,  on  the  condition  ofttl 
prelB'ng.the  French  within  their  old  limits,  its  prefent  foverelj 
would  confult  the  'welfare  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Europe ; 
by  a.ftrpke  of  policy  fo.  generous  and  fo  fublime,  render  his  naol 
immortal.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  perfuade  the  court  of  BeriM 
for  fuch  a  boon,  fo  much  greater  than  any  that  France  woid 
or  could  . oiFerj  to  move  for  the  refloration  of  his  own  family  ail 
influence  in  the  Seven  United  Provinces?  .It  :is  only  by  » 
tneafures  that  nations  can  be  extricated  from  perils  in  'newal 
unprecedented  Tituations.  I 

13*  To  the  Printers  of  Evening  and.Wcck^  Papers  in  ToJ 
.  but  more  efpccialiy  thofe  in  the  country,  I 

A  C  A  .y  T  I  O  N.  I 

Cert»n ‘Printers  of  Newfpapers,  who  do  this  Journal  the  III 
nour  of  copying  our  Monthly.  Review  of  the  Political  Sbtel 
Europe,  are  heartily  welcome  to  this  contribution  on  our  pal 
if  they  will  only  acknowledge  it;  in  the  fame  manner  as  theyl 
fome  of  their’aiticles.  Their  afFeding  to'give  our  fpeculatiol 
as  their  own,  (ball  not  henceforward  avail  them,  if  they  are  eittl 
to  be  reftrained  from  that  afTefiation  by  the  fhame  of  havingl 
expofed;  or  the  rfvnirr  of  damages  warded  to  the  Proprictol 
in  a  Court  of  Juftice,  I 

CoMmumitatiemi JOr  The  .Enclish  Review  ar$  rejutfaW 
he yrir/^/*  Murray  a^  HicHiEV,  No.  3s.  Fleet-flreet,  Loc4 
where  Suljerihers  f«r  thie  Monthlj  Ptrfermante  aot  rejjft£ljull}  i*^k 
te  give  in  their  Name*  ^  I 


